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bvers and contents of the annual 
ports issued during 1938 set new 
ndards of municipal publicity. 
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ey help in the development of 
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e best reports describe in nar- 
ive fashion administrative im- 
ovements introduced during the 
jar, results attained, and prob- 
s faced by city departments. 
e hundred reports were re- 





ived during 1938 as compared 
h 81 in 1937 and 74 in 1936. 
tty-five came from cities under 
,000 population (see page 5). 
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Editorial Comment 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION HIGHLIGHTS OF 1938 


S 1938 joins the ranks of yesteryears, 
we pause to look back and re-examine 
what happened in the field of munici- 

pal administration in the hope that we may 
gain perspective for the future. Municipal 
services continued to expand even in the 
face of the recession but without a com- 
pensating increase in revenues. Relief costs 
of some cities equaled or exceeded all mu- 
nicipal operating expenditures, the list of 
tax-exempt properties increased, and the 
federal government expressed intent to tax 
state and local salaries and bond interest. 
But on the other hand interest costs on 
municipal bonds decreased (reversing the 
trend of 1937), tax collections about held 
their own, and there were no important de- 
faults on municipal debts. The trend toward 
tax limitations, homestead exemptions, and 
waiving or cancelling of tax penalties ap- 
peared to have been halted. Several cities, 
including New York, San Diego, and Sche- 
nectady, developed long-term financial plans; 
state municipal leagues sought an extension 
of local sharing of gas, motor vehicle, and 
other state taxes; at least seven cities used 
candid cameras in tax assessment work; the 


responsibility for assessment of certain 
property such as utilities and intangibles 
was transferred from local to state assessors 
in four states; New York City adopted a 
one-cent cigarette tax; eight cities, including 
New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, and 
St. Louis, at the end of the year were col- 
lecting a sales tax. New Jersey set up a 
state department of local government with 
broad powers of review and control over 
municipal finances, while in Maine a state 
board at the end of the year had taken over 
the operation of seven municipalities. Massa- 
chusetts passed a law requiring city councils 
except Boston to make budget appropria- 
tions by a certain date. The federal Supreme 
Court upheld the Municipal Bankruptcy 
Act adopted in 1937. There was a further 
lessening of resistance to accepting federal 
aid. 


N the personnel field there was more 
interest in such activities as retirement 
plans, in-service training, safety, co-opera- 
tive medical care, joint eligible lists, inter- 
jurisdictional co-operation, and employee 
grievances than in the more traditional per- 
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sonnel functions. More than 60 Massachu- 
setts cities had set up retirement plans at 
the end of the year, while Ohio cities put 
into effect a legislative order to join the 
state retirement system. At least nine state 
legislatures will consider proposals in 1939 
for state-wide retirement systems in which 
municipalities may participate. In-service 
training for public employees was greatly 
augmented in more than 20 states with aid 
from the federal government and with the 
Office of Education establishing the position 
of consultant in public service training. New 
York City set up a two-year training course 
in city colleges to prepare high school grad- 
uates for service in the police, fire, and san- 
itation departments. Significant also is the 
fact that 90 per cent of the 356 subscribers to 
extension courses in municipal administration 
offered by the Institute for Training in Mu- 
nicipal Administration are public officials, 
mainly local administrative officials. Many 
cities, including San Diego and Milwaukee, 
undertook extensive programs for the health 
and safety of employees, and San Francisco 
adopted a comprehensive medical care pro- 
gram for city employees. The New York 
City Civil Service Commission created an 
administrative service; Saginaw, Michigan, 
established the position of research assis- 
tant; Wisconsin state agencies took on as 
apprentices 31 university graduates. Kala- 
mazoo, Saginaw, and other cities contracted 
with the Michigan Municipal League for the 
administration of a full personnel program, 
while several California cities contracted 
with larger units or with the state personnel 
agency for this service. About 20 cities in- 
stalled civil service systems including Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin; Lincoln, Nebraska; Chey- 
enne, Wyoming; Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Miami Beach, Florida; and the 
merit system was extended in Louisville and 
Cleveland to cover practically the entire 
city service. 


NOTABLE developments in the field of 

municipal reporting included the prep- 
aration of specifications for preparing an- 
nual municipal reports by the International 
City Managers’ Association, the publication 
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by 100 cities of attractive annual reports, 
greater use of leaflets sent out with tax bills 
or otherwise, the holding of “open house” 
or municipal expositions by Berkeley, 
Toledo, and several smaller cities, and the 
production of motion pictures of municipal 
activities by the cities of Portland, Oregon, 
and Louisville, Kentucky. 


| gene per the financing of relief con- 

tinued to bulk as the largest problem of 
cities, a number of cities found that they 
could administer relief more economically 
and efficiently by checking the duplication 
of services, especially in the case of health 
and welfare work. Proposals for internal 
organization of welfare activities were drawn 
up in 1938 in at least 16 states and will be 
introduced in the 1939 legislative sessions. 
An outstanding problem was the provision 
of medical care for the dependent sick, and 
to aid in its solution 20 medical and public 
health groups will in the near future an- 
nounce a proposed co-ordinated plan for 
local governments to follow. 


ROPOSALS for increased state and fed- 

eral aid to education and _ libraries 
received impetus during the year. Public 
forums sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education were held in 153 com- 
munities, partially financed by local school 
boards. Three significant studies completed 
in 1938 point the way to future develop- 
ments in the field of education: one is the 
report of the three-year Inquiry of the 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York Into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education. The recommendations 
point to a reformulation of fundamental edu- 
cational policies. Another is the study of 
the relationship between schools and city 
government, made at the University of 
Chicago, which points the way to further 
co-ordination of school and municipal func- 
tions. The third study, the report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, discusses relationships between the 
federal and local levels, recommending a 
program of federal aid to equalize oppor- 
tunities for education. 
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Pe housing had a lusty growth in 

1938. Thirty-three states now authorize 
municipalities to participate in the construc- 
tion of low-rent developments with the aid 
of the United States Housing Authority. A 
total of 75 cities undertook building or 
arranged for loans for large-scale housing 
projects during 1938. The number of local 
housing authorities increased from 45 to 
210, six state supreme court decisions favor- 
able to housing laws were handed down, the 
strength of a decentralized public housing 
program was demonstrated, and notable 
gains were made in the housing management 
profession. New York City became the first 
city in the country to provide a special tax 
for local cash subsidies to public housing 
enterprise. The cities of Oakland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Nashville integrated planning 
and housing programs by selection of public 
housing sites with the advice of their plan- 
ning commissions. 


ONSPICUOUS also were the develop- 

ments in the field of planning and 
zoning. Many cities revised their zoning 
ordinances, other cities such as Des Moines 
and Memphis undertook to revise their city 
plans, some cities moved to prevent shack 
developments in the interests of public 
health by adopting strict housing regula- 
tions. A number of cities, large and small, 
created free off-street municipal parking 
areas, adopted regulations for trailer camps, 
and several large cities, including Denver, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, established re- 
gional planning associations to deal co- 
operatively with problems in their respective 
suburbs. Washington cities, under state law, 
introduced strict subdivision control requir- 
ing real estate developers to prove that the 
public “convenience and necessity” are 
served. 


6 Dons rapid extension of public power 

programs marked the utility field, with 
many cities building municipal electric 
plants or buying private company distribu- 
tion systems. Most cities marked time in 
the solution of their airport problems await- 
ing possible federal action on the report 
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which the newly created Civil Aeronautics 
Authority will submit early in 1939. But 
Virginia provided state aid for municipal 
airports, and a new federal law paves the 
way for federal aid. Many cities built sew- 
age disposal plants, and waste collection by 
contract declined, with Baltimore, San 
Diego, and Montclair (New Jersey) making 
this a municipal activity. The end of the 
year found several hundred cities making 
special rental charges for the use of their 
sanitary sewers. 


HE number of strikes, which reached an 

all-time high in 1937, dropped 58 per 
cent during the first seven months of 1938 
but turned upward slightly in August. Com- 
modity prices, which also had reached a 
five-year high in 1937, took a drop in 1938. 
In the municipal field, the city of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, signed a contract with a 
municipal employee union, operating engi- 
neers at the St. Louis municipal water 
pumping stations walked off their jobs for 
four days contrary to union rules forbidding 
strikes, and Cincinnati investigated the pos- 
sibility of setting up a municipal labor rela- 
tions board similar to those in Toledo, New- 
ark, and four other cities. 


PPARENTLY for the first time the 
country in 1938 was_ thoroughly 
alarmed about the rising tide of accidents. 
Conferences were called, legislatures passed 
laws requiring the teaching of safety, new 
city regulations were enacted for greater 
safety on streets, and courts tightened up on 
traffic violators. The result was that the 
traffic death toll was about 32,000 for the 
year—the lowest since 1933 and the greatest 
reduction for any one year in the nation’s 
history. About 7,400 lives were saved as 
compared to 1937, a decline of 21 per cent. 
The 17 large cities which had established 
accident prevention bureaus in their police 
departments by the end of the year made 
excellent records in traffic safety. 


MONG other notable developments 
which should be cataloged here are the 
closer relationships between federal, state, 
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and local governments, as indicated by the 
establishment of a local planning committee 
by the National Resources Committee, the 
setting up in the Bureau of the Census of a 
municipal reference service, greatly in- 
creased federal-state-municipal co-operation 
in public health work, state aid in city pur- 
chasing as in Pennsylvania, a state-wide 
survey of municipal government by the 
North Carolina Local Government Commis- 
sion, and placing control of city streets 
which serve as state highways under the 
state highway department in Indiana and 
New Jersey. There was a further develop- 
ment of the joint administration by two or 
more units of certain services, either by con- 
tractual or administrative agreement. 


6 lees year 1938 was not without munici- 

pal reform movements. New York’s 
governor appointed a special prosecutor to 
investigate lax law enforcement in Kings 
County, Los Angeles voters recalled their 
mayor and several officials were indicted, 
Philadelphia’s mayor was charged by a 
special grand jury as responsible for politics 
in the public safety department, and grand 
jury investigations were undertaken in San 
Antonio, Pittsburgh, and Waterbury (Con- 
necticut). 


gamete the past year challenged the 

growth and even shook the assumptions 
of democracy, there was much talk and 
writing late in the year about the need for 
keeping people sold on democratic institu- 
tions. The solution most often mentioned 
was to leave to the people the decisions 
about what direction democratic government 
shall take and have their governing bodies 
appoint competent personnel to carry out 
the will of the people. The fact that ad- 
ministrative practices have been developed 
beyond the point where they are generally 
acceptable to the people points to the need 
for a better interpretation to the public of 
the devices for effective government that are 
available but are lying around unused. We 
cannot predict the shape of things to come, 
but it is clear that public officials will need 
to think less in terms of federal, state, and 
local government and more in terms of gov- 
ernment as a whole. All three levels will 
have to face more squarely the problem of 
financing governments which are trying to 
meet extensive social demands. Toward the 
end that local government administration 
may become more effective, PuBLic MAN- 
AGEMENT, as it enters upon its twenty-first 
year, pledges to bring to officials facts and 
information which may help light the way. 


| has been predicted by Charles E. Merriam that in the future government in 
the United States will be less legalistic, less partisan, and more technical . . . 
What is more slowly coming to be recognized is that there is also a technique of 
administration. It is gradually coming to be admitted as consistent with the 





essential doctrines of democracy that there is a problem of management, of the co- 
ordination of the several functions and activities of local government, of integrated 
responsibility, for the municipal administration as a whole . . . I do not mean to 
say that these trends are observable only in cities that have adopted the council- 
manager form of government for, as a matter of fact, they are to be seen to a 
greater or less extent in almost every city, large or small, in the country.—Louts 
BROWNLOow in Foreword of The City Manager Profession. 
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What Annual Municipal Reports Contain 


Good reporting practices are illustrated by excerpts from 
some of the one hundred 1938 reports listed in this article. 


WO months ago there appeared: in 
these columns a discussion of what the 
annual municipal reports should con- 
tain.' How do the 1938 reports measure up 
to these criteria, and how do they manage 
to present the required information in a 
clear, readable, informative manner to the 
hurried and harried citizen? With this ques- 
tion in mind, we have dissected the one 
hundred reports which were received this 
year, and present below a few examples of 
effective reporting which illustrate how some 
of the suggestions contained in the reporting 
specifications can be applied practically. 
The selection is by no means complete, and 
many very excellent reports must go unmen- 
tioned for lack of space. The few excerpts 
which have been chosen will serve merely as 
a representative sample of what is best in 
the annual municipal reports issued in 1938. 
Each of the selections contains the essen- 
tial qualities of good municipal reporting. 
Specifically it explains the purpose and 
method of operation of the department; it 
describes major steps which have been taken 
to improve and modernize departmental 
operations; it attempts to measure the re- 
sults attained, using the best statistical in- 
dices available, but not confining the evalu- 
ation to quantitative devices; it works the 
statistics into the text, relating them in 
proper perspective to the situation as a 
whole. Finally, it discusses the major prob- 
lems of policy facing the department, at- 
tempting to give the reader information 
which will help him exercise intelligent 
citizenship. 
But let the reports speak for themselves. 
Though not perfect (and what is?) when 
evaluated in terms of the criteria which 


1“What the Annual Municipal Report Should 
Contain,” Pusttc MANAGEMENT, XX, 328-31 (No- 
vember, 1938). See also, Specifications for the 
Annual Municipal Report. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1938. 15pp. 50 cents. 
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have been suggested, all of them offer sug- 
gestions as to how the essentials of a good 
report can be effectively presented. 


CiTIzEN ACTIVITY 


An interesting introduction is included 
in the report of Fort Worth, Texas, where 
D. L. Lewis is city manager: 

In a period of transition such as Fort Worth 
has been experiencing, a measure of progress is 
more difficult of evaluation. The old, familiar 
yardsticks of the tax rate, population, mileage 
of utility services, etc., do not tell the whole 
story and the new ones relating to departmental 
efficiencies, budgetary practices, etc., are little 
known except by the experts. The outstanding 
accomplishments of the modern city are increas- 
ingly a result of direct citizen participation . . . 

The report then goes on to comment “... 
Increasing awareness of the facilities and 
services available are reflected in the activ- 
ities for the fiscal year closing. . . .” 

The number of calls for police and fire 
service are cited as examples of citizen con- 
tacts with the city government. “The pre- 
ceding are but a few of the many thousands 
of demands for aid or service handled as a 
daily routine by the city hall staff. In addi- 
tion, cultural and recreational demands are 
increasing at a noticeable rate. . . . The 
total participation in cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities afforded through the munici- 
pal government exceeded 2,700,000. .. .” 

By utilizing these examples of “citizen 
activity” the Fort Worth report is able to 
capture the attention of the reader and his 
sympathetic interest in the operation of city 
departments. 


TREASURER AND COLLECTOR 


The Berkeley, California, report (sub- 
mitted by Hollis R. Thompson, city man- 
ager) effectively uses measuring devices to 
show the efficiency of financial management: 

The organization ordinance consolidates the 


duties of city treasurer, license collector, and tax 
collector into the one position of treasurer. Ac- 
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cordingly, the duties attached to tax and license 
collecting are performed by this office in addi- 
tion to those connected with the care and cus- 
tody of the city funds. 

After describing departmental organiza- 
tion, the high credit rating of the city’s 
bonds is pointed out, and the low ratio of 
bonded indebtedness to assessed valuation. 
“Again tax delinquency showed a decrease, 
1937-38 having a percentage of 1.8, the 
lowest point since 1926-27, or the lowest 
point in eleven years .. .” 


NCY 


LOW IN 
TAX DELINQUENCY 





These measures of the city’s financial 
status are further illustrated by two tables 
showing debt burden and delinquencies, and 
a simple line graph which is reproduced 
here. 

City PLANNING 


The Portland, Oregon, report (submitted 
by R. E. Riley, commissioner of finance) 
emphasizes the broad objectives of city 
planning, and the means which are being 
used to carry out these objectives. 

The basic planning objective of the city of 
Portland is the encouragement of sound and 
economic use of land. The studies and recom- 
mendations made to the city council by the City 
Planning Commission are for the purpose of ac- 
complishing this aim. In planning for the fu- 
ture of Portland it is necessary to provide for 
adequate movement of vehicular traffic; con- 
venient transportation of freight and people; 
ample industrial and business districts; public 
parks; public buildings; and for proper apart- 
ment and residential districts. 

After describing the activities of the com- 
mission in approving subdivision plats, plan- 
ning street extensions, and surveying hous- 
ing needs, the report points out the need for 
rezoning as a step in accomplishing plan- 
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ning objectives: 

Ordinances for thirteen neighborhood rezon- 
ing projects, comprising 1,466 acres, were 
passed. These ordinances were for neighborhood 
changes largely from apartment to single-family 
dwelling classifications. Changes from business 
to single-family dwelling classification involved 
159 acres. The widespread need for rezoning to 
residential use is shown by the accompanying 
charts. The first chart shows how much area is 
actually occupied by the present land uses. The 
second is a comparative chart of present uses of 
land area zoned for each use. The accompanying 
map shows general location and status of neigh- 
borhood rezoning projects. . . 

The three charts which accompany this 
text illustrate strikingly the overzoning of 
land for commercial use. 


POLICE 


The effects of reorganizing the police de- 
partment are pointed out in the Sacramento, 
California, report (submitted by James S. 
Dean, city manager) : 

A general reorganization of the police de- 
partment and the institution of new methods, 
both within the department and in its relations 
with the public brought about a record of results 
which stands high in the nation. 

Next are listed the principal improvements 
brought about by the reorganization: de- 
crease in major offenses, increase in offenses 
cleared by arrest, increase in convictions, 
decrease in traffic fatalities. 

“By reason of the traffic safety program,” 
the report continues, “which produced re- 
markable results in the reduction of fatali- 
ties and for the activities carried out in the 
prevention of accidents, Sacramento won 
high honors in National and State com- 
petition. .. .” 

The means by which the improvement 
was accomplished are described: 

Principal changes within the department were 
made in the Detective Division and the Uniform 
Division. In general, the duties of each of 
these divisions were more clearly defined, coor- 
dinated and efficient methods instituted which 
bring more swift and effective results. Physical 
changes and relocations of offices were made so 
that the entire police organization functions 
more smoothly. Details are now immediately 
adjacent to supervisory officers. 

Finally, the specific changes in equipment 
and methods are listed in the report, and 


the work of each police division summarized. 
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Thus the citizen is able to see how he re- 
ceives better police protection as a result of 
numerous and widespread measures that 
were taken during the year to improve the 
administration of police activities. 


FIRE 


A similar story of reorganization is told in 
reporting the Schenectady, New York, fire 
department (report submitted by C. A. 
Harrell, city manager): 

The new organization of the fire department 
recommended following the appointment of a 
new fire chief was approved by the Council in 
December and went into effect January 1, 1938. 
Under the new arrangement of duties, four in- 
spectors, one chief inspector, one mechanic and 
four men not permanently assigned to posts 
were added to the combatant force, an increase 
in personnel of 10 per cent without increasing 
the total force. The routine work of inspection 
was taken over by the combatant force in the 
respective districts. 

After describing other administrative 
changes, the report points to tangible results 
in the form of reduced fire losses: 

Fire losses were the lowest for 16 years, 
totaling $141,157.72, or $1.48 per capita. In 
1921 the loss was $114,193.78, or $1.29 per 
capita. In only one year since then had the loss 
been less than $2.00 per capita. There were 620 
fire calls and five of these calls were responsible 
for 54 per cent of the loss... 

The section of the report on the fire de- 
partment is illustrated with a chart showing 
the new organization of the department, 
pictures of a new fire station and drill 
tower, and a graph showing fire loss trends. 


HEALTH 


The report of the Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
health department (submitted by Richard 
E. Krug, municipal reference librarian) also 
places greatest emphasis on department ob- 
jectives and problems, skillfully employing 
measurement units to document each point. 

Milwaukee had reason to look back with satis- 
faction at her 1937 health record, in spite of 
one serious epidemic of infantile paralysis which 
was responsible for 105 cases and 11 deaths, in- 
cluding two cases and two deaths of nonresi- 
dents. The combined efforts of public and pri- 
vate health agencies and a consistent educational 
program must be given the credit for the 
marked improvement . .. The general death 
rate of 9 for 1937 is slightly higher . . . but 
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the infant mortality rate of 38.5 deaths per 
1,000 living births is the lowest in the history 
of the city... 

The problem of premature births as a 
factor in infant mortality is discussed at 
some length: 

The improvement in the infant death rate was 
in babies over one month of age. During the 
year 139 babies died during the first day of life 

. and before thirty days of age, and only 121 
in the period of 30 days to one year. Something 
must be done to reduce the deaths of early in- 
fancy, most of which are due to prematurity. 
The many premature babies born in private 
homes do not have the benefit of the scientific 
service of hospitals. Since the health depart- 
ment maintains no obstetrical service, it must 
depend upon the medical profession, hospitals, 
Visiting Nurse association and other agencies 
offering obstetrical service, for leadership in a 
life saving program for these premature babies. 
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Following this are discussions of tubercu- 
losis, and the effect of poor housing on that 
disease, communicable diseases, public edu- 
cation, food inspection, nursing service, and 
urgent health needs. An interesting feature 
of the Milwaukee report is its objectivity in 
pointing out weaknesses in city activities as 
well as strong points. 


Pusiic LIBRARY 


How routine library operating statistics 
can be made into an interesting story is 
shown in a page, illustrated by a photograph 
of one of the branch libraries, taken from 
the Trenton, New Jersey, report (submitted 
by Paul Morton, city manager): 

The Free Public Library is controlled and di- 
rected by a board of trustees and supported by 
city appropriation. At the end of the year there 
were 30,097 registered readers, an average of 
one per family, who use the main library on 
Academy Street, and four branch libraries which 
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are so located that every citizen is within a mile 
of library service. 

A total of 699,334 volumes was issued in cir- 
culation during the year, an average of 3% vol- 
umes per minute... 

The main reference department recorded an 
attendance of 35,610 readers, who made 19,034 
requests ranging from a complete bibliography 
on “consumer cooperation,” to a copy of “Casey 
at the Bat.” At least an equal amount of refer- 
ence work was done at branch libraries, although 
no records are kept... 

The business and technology departments con- 
tinue to show a gradual trend upward, most 
records having been doubled in the last ten 
years... 

The library system has 195,529 volumes and 
subscribes to 267 periodicals. 


Space limitations forbid the presentation 
of many other examples of effective report- 
ing: a discussion of public works efficiency 
in terms of unit costs; an analysis of the 
local welfare problem; a graphic descrip- 
tion of the work of the city real estate 
department in returning property to the tax 
rolls. A study of the reports issued in 1938 
will reveal a growing understanding on the 
part of public officials of the essential role 
that reporting plays in a well-rounded pro- 
gram of public relations and education for 
citizenship. 


REportTS RECEIVED IN 1938 


The increase in the number of annual 
municipal reports received in 1938 is fur- 
ther evidence of widespread realization of 
the need for public reporting. One hundred 
municipal reports were submitted as com- 
pared with 81 in 1937 and 74 in 1936. 
Annual reports were received during 1938 
from the following cities: 

Under 10,000 Population — Chico and 
Fillmore, California; Rehoboth, Delaware; 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Lewiston, Idaho; 
Webster City, Iowa; Brewer, Milo, Mount 
Desert, Oakland, and Presque Isle, Maine; 


Mansfield, Middleboro, Walpole, and Ware, 
Massachusetts; Crystal Falls and Plymouth, 
Michigan; Alliance, Nebraska; Princeton, 
New Jersey; Bronxville, Garden City, and 
Larchmont, New York; Hickory and Mor- 
ganton, North Carolina; Bedford, Ohio; 
Norman, Oklahoma; West Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; Murfreesboro, Tennessee; Bellows 
Falls, Middlebury, Montpelier, North Troy, 
Rockingham, St. Johnsbury, Troy, and 
Windsor, Vermont; Franklin, Fredericks- 
burg, and Orange, Virginia; Platteville, Port 
Washington, Rhinelander, West Bend, and 
West Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Grand’ 
Mere, Quebec. 

10,000 to 30,000—Huntington Park, Palo 
Alto, San Mateo, and Ventura, California; 
Grand Junction, Colorado; Stratford, Con- 
necticut; Tallahassee, Florida; Winnetka, 
Illinois; Ames and Mason City, Iowa; 
Atchison and El Dorado, Kansas; Auburn 
and Bangor, Maine; Norwood and Win- 
chester-Winsted, Massachusetts; Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; Albert Lea, Minnesota; Ironton, 
Ohio; Sapulpa, Oklahoma; Carlisle and 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania; Sumter, South 
Carolina; Staunton and Winchester, Vir- 
ginia; Beloit and Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; 
and Outremont and Westmount, Quebec. 

30,000 to 100,000—Berkeley and Sacra- 
mento, California; Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Sioux City, Iowa; Topeka, Kansas; Port- 
land, Maine; Kalamazoo and Saginaw, 
Michigan; Jamestown and_ Schenectady, 
New York; Charlotte, North Carolina; East 
Cleveland, Ohio; Lynchburg, Virginia; and 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Over 100,000 — Long Beach and San 
Diego, California; Hartford, Connecticut; 
Miami, Florida; Flint, Michigan; Trenton, 
New Jersey; Cincinnati, Dayton, and 
Toledo, Ohio; Portland, Oregon; Fort 
Worth, Texas; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





ILIBUSTER by City Council. The city council of New York City, at a session late in 

December, filibustered all night to block passage of county reorganization bills. At 
11:00 Pp. M., the stenographer who was taking down the proceedings fainted from the 
10-hour strain, and the city-owned radio station, WNYC, turned on its recording appa- 
ratus. In the morning when the bills had been killed, the city had 26 sides of speech- 
making, or 13 records, which became the official record of the council meeting. Next day 
the Board of Estimate voted that the records would have; educational value and should 
be sold to the public, but the resolution needed the mayor’s approval. 
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Need for Industrial Planning by Cities 


By HERBERT S. SWAN* 
Industrial Consultant, New York City 


What are some of the factors to be considered in 
the industrial development of urban communities? 


N recent years cities have devoted 

increased study to problems relating to 
their population pattern. But as yet they 
have not generally grasped the fact that the 
very maintenance of their present popula- 
tion, to say nothing of increases in popula- 
tion, is dependent upon trends in industry. 
A few cities in the East have lately set up 
industrial commissions, some cities have tax- 
supported industrial bureaus, and in Mis- 
sissippi cities have power to build industrial 
plants. But as yet no city in this country 
has evolved an industrial policy at once com- 
prehensive and consistent in scope to pro- 
mote its highest development. 

Nearly every urban community is an in- 
dustrial product; its growth and prosperity 
revolve around the very same economic 
factors which control the competitive posi- 
tion and profitable operation of the several 
manufacturing plants within its borders. 
Maintenance and growth of the industrial 
structure of a community demand two 
things: (1) replacing moribund and depart- 
ing plants; and (2) sustaining the competi- 
tive health and vigor of existing plants. 
Most cities have concerned themselves solely 
with the first problem, that of attracting new 
industries. But even here, their activities 
display little evidence of constructive plan- 
ning. 


PITFALLS IN INDUSTRIAL PROMOTION 


Bonuses. Apparently admitting the in- 
feriority of their competitive position in 
maintaining prosperous industries, many 
cities have attempted to supply the defi- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Swan has served as city 
planning and industrial consultant to nearly one 
hundred municipalities. As consultant to the 
Industrial Commission of the city of Paterson, 
New Jersey, Mr. Swan is author of the reports 
referred to in this article. 


ciency through a lavish dispensation of 
artificial inducements to industries. For 
years past, such cities have waged and are 
today waging, campaigns for new industries, 
based upon such doubtful expedients as free 
sites, free buildings, free rent, free water, 
free power, free taxes, removal expenses, and 
other bonuses. Campaigns of this character 
ignore the all-important fact that a com- 
munity possessing unique opportunities for 
industry need not grant artificial induce- 
ments to attract new plants; that the differ- 
ential between an economic and an uneco- 
nomic location can never be equalized with 
municipal handouts.’ Self-reliant and suc- 
cessful industrial organizations value an 
economic location so highly that they refuse 
to put themselves, as it were, upon the 
auction block to be sold to the highest bid- 
der. Organizations succumbing to such 
enticements are more often than not mori- 
bund industries in dire need of new financing, 
organizations on the brink of insolvency and 
therefore unable to secure commercial loans. 

Social Costs. The community must con- 
sider the social costs and gains to be derived 
from the location of any particular industry. 
A report entitled Economic Relation of an 
Industry to Its Community, published in 
1936 by the Massachusetts State Planning 
Board, offers one method of computing the 
economic gains and losses on the assumption 
of certain facts such as number of employees, 
amount of land occupied, costs of municipal 
services, amount of taxes paid by the indus- 
try, and so on. The “fly-by-night” type of 
concern imposes added costs to the com- 
munity in terms of police service, health and 
sanitation facilities, and other municipal 


1 For a frank statement of policy on this matter, 
see Paterson and Its Industries. The Industrial 
Commission, Paterson, New Jersey. 1936. 12pp. 
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services, the cost of which is increased above 
the revenue to be derived from the industry, 
either by the municipal government or by 
private business in the community. It should 
be considered also that tax inducements are 
an unwarranted discrimination against older 
industries which have existed in the com- 
munity for many years. 


Factors To CONSIDER 


Capitalizing Economic Location. The in- 
dustrial losses due to changing technology, 
removals, liquidations, and bankruptcies, 
make it imperative for every city to interest 
itself in the development of new factories. 
But these new plants should be attracted to 
the community, not through bonuses, but 
through the establishment and maintenance 
of such a superior industrial environment 
that local plants may, in so far as possible, 
possess the full advantage of a 100 per cent 
economic location. 

The strengthening of and, where neces- 
sary, the rehabilitation of existing factories 
is no less necessary than the attraction of 
new plants for the maintenance of a sound 
industrial structure. It is here that most 
cities fall down in their industrial programs; 
they will spend huge sums attracting new 
plants, and yet not spend one cent in remov- 
ing obstacles which retard the expansion and 
growth of existing plants. And yet if the 
shackles now holding back existing indus- 
tries could but be broken by improving com- 
petitive conditions in the community, the 
increase in jobs and payrolls within the next 
year, two years, five years, would in most 
instances far exceed that resulting from 
the attraction of new plants. 

Economic Surveys of Cities. Each manu- 
facturing community should appraise the 
changes occurring in its local trade and in- 
dustry as compared to those taking place in 
the nation at large as well as in foreign 
countries. Until a city has a fact-finding 
survey, undertaken as a frank inventory of 
the industrial life of the community, defin- 
ing its real needs and determining its poten- 
tial resources for efficient manufacture, it 
has not even the preliminary basis for 
formulating a long-term policy of industrial 
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rehabilitation and development. Such a sur- 
vey should be designed, not as an advertis- 
ing project, but as a thoroughgoing and 
impartial diagnosis of both the industrial 
strength and the industrial weakness of the 
city. Facts, not guesswork, must provide 
the basis for the industrial program of a 
city which desires to gain its true competi- 
tive position in industry, to rebuild weak 
plants into strong self-reliant industrial 
units, to round out and enlarge the number 
of products manufactured locally, and to 
diversify as well as to stabilize employment 
conditions.” 

A survey will reveal the potential capacity 
of each industry to manufacture, the mo- 
dernity of its equipment, the number of kinds 
of products made, regional wage differen- 
tials, the conditions surrounding supple- 
mentary and complementary industries, and 
numerous other matters of the utmost con- 
sequence to both the industry and the city. 
The same methods of research and analysis 
followed up with decisive action, used so 
successfully by industry to improve the pro- 
duction, distribution, and marketing of 
products, will, if applied to the factors con- 
stituting the industrial environment of a 
community — its raw materials, markets, 
transportation, labor, factory buildings, tax- 
ation—yield large returns in such matters 
as industrial diversification, stabilization of 
employment, modernization of equipment, 
the direction of vocational training, the 
construction of up-to-date factory buildings, 
and the strengthening of the financial struc- 
ture of local industrial organizations. 


SPECIFIC STEPS IN SURVEY 


1. Mechanical Equipment. A census of 
the machinery used by the marginal plants 
in an industry will often show that they are 
trying to compete with inferior machines, 
inferior methods, inferior processes, against 
industries in other communities equipped 
with the most modern, efficient machinery 
and processes. Such a differential may 
mean the difference between success and 


2For an illustration of such a survey see The 
Jacquard’ Industry. The Industrial Commission, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 1938. 88pp. 
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failure to these plants, the difference be- 
tween employment and unemployment or 
seasonal employment to many local workers, 
the difference between high wages and low 
wages to a considerable part of the popula- 
tion.* 

2. Industrial Relations. Sat- 
isfactory relations between 
labor and capital are an essen- 
tial prerequisite to successful 
manufacture in any community. 
A study of urban centers shows 
that something approaching a 
chronic depression has _pre- 
vailed in communities which 
have been cursed with perpetual 
strife between capital and labor. 
In an enlightened community, 
workmen and employers should 
be able to discuss common prob- 
lems in a friendly way to bring 
about a settlement of differ- 
ences without bitter recrimina- 
tions or costly strife. 

Frequently provisions relating to wages, 
work assignments, or working conditions 
which are as prejudicial to labor as to man- 
agement find their way into a union contract. 
Sometimes provisions which were originally 
well designed to achieve worthwhile ends 
become obsolete and though they do not 
always result in the destruction of a local 
industry, they at least seriously compromise 
its highest success. No community interested 
in its own future development can afford to 
remain oblivious either to the general atti- 
tude prevailing between local management 
and labor or to the effect of labor contracts 
upon the general competitive position of 
local industries.* 

When employers view a union contract as 
the equivalent of a death warrant to their 
business, there is something fundamentally 





3 See The Plain Goods Silk Industry. Industrial 
Commission, Paterson, New Jersey. 1937. 48pp. 
This survey is concerned with the machinery and 
equipment of a local industry as well as industrial 
relations. 


4 Labor Policies vs. Competitive Conditions in 
the Dyeing Industry. Industrial Commission, Pat- 
erson, New Jersey. 1938. 40pp. This is a report 
on the effects of a union contract upon an industry. 
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wrong with either (1) the contract they are 
asked to sign, or (2) the manner in which 
they conduct their business. Since in either 
case the rights of the community are chal- 
lenged, common prudence demands that the 
challenge, despite the protests it may give 
rise to, be accepted in order to 
safeguard the interests of both 
wage earners and industry as 
well as those of the community. 
The feeling and passion sur- 
rounding a controversy, instead 
of affording a justifiable pretext 
for inaction, only measure the 
need for enlightened and fear- 
less leadership generally recog- 
nized not only as impartial in 
character but possessed of all 
the facts required for a con- 
structive and businesslike solu- 
tion of the problem. 

3. Diversification. In at- 
tempting to effect a diver-. 
sification of industry, it would be. well 
for each community to define what that 
term involves in its particular case. A large 
number of factories does not, as such, re- 
gardless of other considerations, constitute 
diversification; they may ail be in the same 
general line of activity and subject to the 
same seasonal or trade influences. Even a 
large number of establishments in different 
industries, though diversified over a com- 
paratively broad range of manufacture, will 
not necessarily afford desired balance and 
stability to the industrial structure of a 
community. 

A community specializing in the produc- 
tion of capital goods, exclusively, will in 
depressions, as a rule, experience a more 
severe drop in employment and payrolls 
than a community confining its attention 
solely to the manufacture of consumers’ 
goods, assuming such merchandise to con- 
sist of staple articles. A city in which the 
industries utilize only unskilled labor will 
always experience a lower level than one 
employing highly skilled labor. What con- 
stitutes desirable diversification differs in 
each locality according to its own particular 
location with reference to the fundamental 
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factors in production, such as markets, raw 
materials, transportation, and labor. But 
each community might well devote more 
attention than it has in the past, not to mere 
diversification, but to the types of diversifica- 
tion which will fit its needs. 


OTHER Factors IN PROMOTION 


Advertising Community Advantages. A 
next step in the industrial program is to 
prepare literature for the plant manager 
who is earnestly seeking reliable and au- 
thoritative information of an economic 
character on different communities prelimi- 
nary to locating a new plant. Every city, 
whether large or small, should publish a 
pamphlet or series of pamphlets, attractively 
illustrated and frequently revised, presenting 
in summarized form the economic ad- 
vantages afforded local industries. Such 
pamphlets should be comparable in form, 
content and style to the best advertising 
matter issued by large corporations describ- 
ing their respective products to the trade.® 
Merchandising a city to new industries is, 
both because of its importance and its highly 
technical character, a subject worthy of 
specialized treatment. 

Administrative Machinery. Chambers of 
commerce, especially in small cities, are 
largely retail and credit servicing agencies. 
They have seldom either the funds or the 
organization to render the service required 
for the aggressive and most constructive in- 
dustrial development of the community. 
Even where the chamber has necessary 
funds, labor, contributing little or nothing 
to the support of the chamber, suspects it 
as an instrument of the employing group. 
As a consequence, labor is generally reluc- 
tant to follow its leadership, especially in 


5 Industrial Advantages of a Paterson Location. 
Industrial Commission, Paterson, New Jersey. 
1937. 72pp. This report is an example of an at- 
tempt to raise the level of the sales literature of 
a city to the plane set by the best corporate 
advertising. 


the matter of industrial relations. 

An impartial, non-political industrial com- 
mission, properly staffed and equipped with 
expert advice, such as is provided for by a 
recent statute in New Jersey, consisting of 
seven men appointed for five-year overlap- 
ping terms, and supported with adequate 
funds from the city treasury, seems peculiarly 
suited to meet the needs of most situations. 
The burden of maintaining such a board, 
being defrayed through the tax rate, falls 
upon all taxpayers in the community; its 
actions are, therefore, not suspect by labor 
as unduly reflecting the views of em- 
ployers. Workers, in sustaining such a com- 
mission through the taxes they pay upon 
their homes, feel that they have as much 
right as employers to ask the aid of the 
board in industrial matters. In making sur- 
veys of different industrial problems or in- 
dustries, an official board is in a position 
superior to any private organization in seek- 
ing and obtaining the necessary cooperation 
of all interests. 

Comprehensive Industrial Planning. A 
healthy industrial structure is an essential 
prerequisite to the development and growth 
of industry in a community. A diseased 
industrial condition will inevitably be ac- 
companied with not only an unduly high 
morbidity rate among existing industries but 
an increasing reluctance on the part of new 
industries to settle in a community. New 
industries do not care to locate in a city 
of dying industries. The maintenance of 
superior competitive conditions is, therefore, 
of fundamental importance to every com- 
munity for the retention of present indus- 
tries no less than for the attraction of new 
industries. It is for this reason particularly 
that every city needs to evolve, in accord- 
ance with its own needs and in harmony 
with the requirements of its economic and 
geographic location, a comprehensive and 
consistent policy in regard to its industrial 
development. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 

















To Whom Should Police and Fire 
Chiefs Be Responsible P 


Should a city have a director of public 
safety? 


“T= police chief and fire chief should be 

appointed by, and directly responsible 
to, the chief administrator, regardless of the 
size of the city. Both chiefs would of course 
report directly to the administrator in such 
a setup. To interpose a director of public 
safety weakens executive responsibility and 
creates new problems. The director of pub- 
lic safety is quite often a civilian, and if he 
abstains from interference with his technical 
executives (the police chief and the fire 
chief) such an arrangement may work out 
fairly well in a given situation. But experi- 
ence has shown that directors of public 
safety traditionally give more of their time 
to the police than to the fire department. 
Moreover, the work of the police and fire 
departments is entirely and distinctly dif- 
ferent. The only similarity between the two 
forces is that they wear uniforms. There is 
a much closer relation between the police 
and welfare departments, on the one hand, 
and fire and buildings on the other, than 
between fire and police. Police and welfare 
are concerned primarily with persons and 
their behavior habits, and both divisions 
draw upon the techniques of criminology, 
psychology, sociology, and perhaps econom- 
ics. The building and fire divisions are con- 
cerned more with the material side of com- 
munity life and are guided by the principles 
drawn from physics, chemistry, and other 
engineering sciences. Police work for the 
most part as individuals, while firemen act 
as a group. Policemen are constantly in con- 
tact with people of all kinds, while the fire- 
men contact mainly physical things. 


It is of course desirable in a large city to 
keep the number of department heads to a 
minimum but the police and fire depart- 
ments are so large and the nature of their 
work requires quick action, making it im- 
perative that executive responsibility be as 
direct and clear-cut as possible. It is not 
wise to attempt to reduce the number of 
department heads by interposing a director 
of safety. 


Control Over Amateur Radio Stations 


To what extent may cities control amateur 
radio stations? 


A> amateur radio stations are required 
to be licensed by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission under Section 301 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. The FCC recently revised a num- 
ber of the rules relating to the amateur 
service, and a copy of the revised rules and 
regulations, effective on December 1, 1938, 
can be obtained from the Commission. A 
copy of the Communications Act of 1934 as 
amended can be obtained at 10 cents from 
the Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The interstate character of radio com- 
munication and the exclusive power of Con- 
gress to regulate it have been considered by 
the courts in a number of cases: Federal 
Radio Commission v. Nelson Bros. Bond & 
Mortgage Co., 289 U. S. 266, 279; Fisher’s 
Blend Station v. Tax Comm., 297 U.S. 653, 
655; Station WBT v. Poulnot, 46 F. (2d) 
671, 675; Whitehurst v. Grimes, 21 F. (2d) 
787, 788; U. S. v. Gregg, 5 F. Supp. 849, 
853; KVL, Inc. v. Tax Comm. 12 F. Supp. 
497, 501.—T. J. Stowirg, secretary, Federal 
Communications Commission. 


[13] 
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Control and Regulation of Pavement 
Cuts 


What methods should a city use in con- 
trolling pavement cuts? 


M’Y pavement cuts are inevitable — 

valves break, sewers get stopped up, 
and new connections must be made—but 
adequate control over such cuts is essential 
if they are to be kept to a minimum. The 
city should require that applications be made 
for all street openings and that work should 
not be started until a permit is granted. 
Such a system of applications and permits 
should be administered by the department 
having charge of pavements. It is generally 
desirable to set up well-defined regulations 
governing all aspects of pavement cuis, in- 
cluding a schedule of prices for the restora- 
tion work done by the city. 

Applications to make cuts should be ap- 
proved only after careful study to ascertain 
the necessity for the street opening and to 
avoid, if possible, cutting the permanent 
pavement. Special care should be exercised 
in issuing permits to plumbers and drain 
layers. It is preferable that the city replace 
the pavement and a deposit should be re- 
quired in all instances. It should be suffi- 
ciently large to cover the cost of inspection 
and replacing the pavement. In the case of 
public utilities deposits may not be required, 
but instead they may be billed monthly for 
inspection and repaving charges. The re- 
sponsibility for future trench settlement 
should be placed definitely by the regula- 
tions governing pavement cuts. Block per- 
mits as the needs arise are preferable to 
blanket permits for long periods of time. 
Emergency cuts must sometimes be allowed 
but should be followed immediately by a per- 
mit issued in the regular way. 

The work should be done with a minimum 
of inconvenience to the public. If detours 
cannot be avoided the time streets are closed 
to traffic should be kept to a minimum. It is 
important also that the city should exercise 
careful control of the time and method of 
making cuts, regardless of who does the 
work, in order to avoid unnecessary destruc- 
tion of the pavement, to see that the work is 
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done properly, and to make certain that 
proper safeguards against possible accidents 
are provided. 

While the cut in the pavement may be 
made by the utility, the restoration should 
preferably be done by the city. Backfilling 
and a temporary pavement should be re- 
quired immediately after all cuts in paved 
streets. Any postponement in the restoring 
of cuts, high backfilling, and neglected open- 
ings result in criticism and lack of confidence 
in the energy and capacity of the city gov- 
ernment. The permanent restoration should 
be made as promptly as possible to avoid 
inconvenience to the travelling public. It 
would seem advisable in most cities that 
restoration of the pavement should be done 
by city forces because the average contractor 
is not equipped to take care of such work 
properly or because of the difficulty in some 
cases of getting the utility to do a good job. 
The city official in charge of pavement cuts 
should keep fully informed of the best 
methods of making cuts and replacements. 
In actual construction the patch should re- 
semble the original pavement as closely as 
possible; ugly scars should be avoided. The 
patch should be as strong and smooth as the 
original surface. 

Every step possible should be taken to 
reduce the number of pavement cuts. They 
constitute one of the more frequent causes 
for constant repairs and breakdowns of pave- 
ment. This can be done by requiring the 
installation of all subsurface mains and con- 
duits in newly opened territory before the 
streets are accepted as public property. The 
city might. go one step further and require 
the subdivider to place the utility services 
between the sidewalk and curb line thus 
making pavement cuts in the future entirely 
unnecessary. Such a practice has proved 
very successful in many European cities. 
London, for example, reserves for its own use 
the property between the curb line and prop- 
erty line. In the downtown sections utility 
conduits are placed in tunnels in this area, 
and it is a comparatively simple matter to 
make connections without disturbing the 
street pavement. While American cities are 
not as fortunately situated in this respect in 
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downtown areas, a few cities have required 
that water, sewer, and gas services be placed 
in the space between the sidewalk and street 
curb in new subdivisions. 

When streets are repaved and new sewers 
laid, the city should consider the advisability 
of placing the sewer outside the curb line 
and carrying extensions beyond the curb 
line for lots on the opposite side of the 
street before the pavement is laid. In the 
case of water and gas services, such a plan 
would probably require two utility lines in- 
stead of one, but even so it may prove to be 
more economical over a long period of time. 
With utility lines out of the pavement area 
on both sides of the street, it would not be 
necessary to provide for possible future con- 
nections. But if utility services must be put 
under the pavement, consideration should be 
given to the advisability of providing for 
future connections so as to avoid pavement 
cuts. 

A reduction in the number of cuts also can 
be brought about by securing the co-opera- 
tion of the utilities and property owners. 
Many cities take particular pains to notify 
not only utilities but adjoining consumers, 
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as well, of all plans for new construction and 
repair work in order that plans may be co- 
ordinated so as to avoid the expensive pro- 
cedure of tearing up a pavement twice, dur- 
ing a short period, for different purposes. The 
city should plan for at least a year in ad- 
vance its program of new pavements and 
repairs to old pavements. Every utility con- 
cerned with such plans should be notified of 
the location, extent, and the approximate 
time the work is planned, with the request 
that the utility inform the city as to what 
construction or replacement of underground 
work is necessary. Information furnished by 
the utilities should include the character of 
work, a plan and cross-section, the approxi- 
mate time it will require to complete it, the 
time they would like to perform the work, 
and whether it will be necessary in each case 
to close the street or intersection. Later the 
utilities concerned should be notified in suffi- 
cient time so that repairs to conduits and 
other work may be done at or prior to the 
time the city is laying new pavement or 
making repairs. The utilities should also 
submit a schedule of the contemplated items 
of work for the coming season. 














Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
| Finance Officers’ Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 














FINANCE 


Tax Levy for Capital Budget 


T= 1939 tax levy for the city of 
Schenectady, New York, contains an 
item of 67 cents per thousand dollar valua- 
tion as “levy for capital budget.” This levy 
will provide approximately $100,000 and 
will be used to pay part of the city’s share 
of the cost of an incinerator being con- 
structed under a PWA grant, to pay part 
of the cost of back water gates being con- 


structed under a PWA grant, to finance the 
entire street resurfacing program for the 
year, and one-third of the cost of an entirely 
new complement of sanitary waste equip- 
ment that should fill waste collection needs 
for five to eight years. In addition to these 
larger items included in the capital levy, 
all equipment purchases for the year are 
provided for in the budget. 

The first capital budget item was included 
in the 1938 budget. It was for $37,000 for 
street resurfacing, this work having been 
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financed before that by bond moneys. 

It is not contemplated that the capital 
levy will be materially increased for the next 
few years, except that plans have been made 
to finance in the capital levy two or three 
other projects should PWA be extended and 
grants secured. The city debt service is now 
on a high five-year plateau and will not 
show any material decrease during that time, 
even though the city bonded debt has been 
reduced by $846,663 in the past two years. 
If this reduction is continued, after five 
years the city will be in a position to in- 
crease the capital levy year by year. 

Schenectady has a long-term financial 
program that needs considerable revision as 
the result of the depression. Preliminary 
steps have been taken to have either the 
city planning commission or a citizen body 
and the commission bring the long-term pro- 
gram up to date so that it will be ready for 
use as soon as the pressure of relief and 
welfare financing is lessened. Until local 
welfare costs decrease, it will be almost im- 
possible to carry out any very comprehensive 
long-term financial program that calls for 
a large capital expenditure. The construc- 
tion projects undertaken, however, were 
among those considered most important in 
the long-term financial plan. — C. A. 
HARRELL, city manager, Schenectady, New 
York. 


Philadelphia Debates Tax Measures 


greg by the Philadelphia city coun- 
cil on December 29 of a 3 per cent sales 
tax to be substituted for a proposed 1% 
per cent income tax marks the latest step in 
that city’s attempt to wipe out a $25,000,000 
deficit and put city finances on a sound 
basis. The measure was passed in the face 
of an advisory referendum of citizens, con- 
ducted by the mayor, which showed them 
firmly opposed to any new taxes as a 
means of budget-balancing. 

The original income tax measure was 
passed on November 26, 1938, and on 
December 5 was held constitutional by the 
state supreme court. It was a flat 1%4 per 
cent levy and applied to all salaries, wages, 
fees, commissions, and profits earned within 
the city, regardless of whether the recipient 
be a resident or a non-resident. 

Opposition to the tax led the mayor to 
hold a straw vote on December 19 to 
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determine what measures the people favored 
as means for eliminating the deficit. Over 
500,000 ballots were distributed to homes 
and apartments by 1,500 policemen, who 
called back later to pick them up. The 
ballot set forth five alternatives: (1) spread- 
ing the deficit over a period of years, 
(2) 3 per cent sales tax, (3) a 50 per cent 
increase in water rents, (4) the 1% per 
cent income tax, (5) sale of the city-owned 
gas works. Only the first suggestion gained 
favor with the voters, the others being 
vetoed by overwhelming majorities. The 
council, nevertheless, decided that one or 
another of the proposed taxes would be 
necessary and adopted the sales tax measure. 


Municipal Bond Market in 1938 


4 b~ trend of municipal bond prices in 
1938 was almost exactly the reverse of 
that of 1937. The all-time high price level 
had been reached just at the close of 1936. 
The trend was downward through most of 
1937. In the closing weeks of the year, 
prices again turned up and, with brief 
interruptions caused by unfavorable foreign 
developments, 1938 saw the market recover 
practically all of the loss suffered in the 
previous year. As 1939 begins, it may be 
stated that municipalities are able to bor- 
row money on both short and long term 
securities at the most favorable rates ever 
experienced. , 
This remarkable situation is of course 
highly artificial. By all odds the greatest 
factor in the bond market today is the 
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federal government’s easy money policy. 
Through rigid control, the government bond 
market is and has been for several years 
effectively “pegged” at such level as the 
money managers in Washington wish it to be. 
High grade municipal bonds always move 
with governments. 

Actually the best state and municipal 
securities have moved to higher levels than 
United States Treasury bonds. Conceding 
that no bond may be considered better 
than the obligation of the United States, 
then it must be a fact that to the extent to 
which a state of Massachusetts bond or a 
city of Cincinnati bond is priced higher 
than a government security the market must 
be reflecting the value of the complete fed- 
eral income tax exemption enjoyed by the 
state or city bond as against the partial 
exemption of the income from federal bonds. 
This spread, today, is about one half of one 
per cent in yield, or 2 per cent as against 2%4 
per cent. What seems to be happening is 
that rich investors, fearing that the issu- 
ance of tax exempt bonds may be ended 
soon by congressional action, are accumulat- 
ing such bonds in greater than normal vol- 
ume.—SANDERS SHANKS, Jr., editor, The 
Bond Buyer. 


PERSONNEL 


Financing Civil Service 


EW YORK CITY’S Municipal Civil 
Service Commission has been success- 

ful in putting into effect a plan which has 
gone a long way toward solving the problem 
of financing an adequate civil service pro- 
gram. Several years ago the Civil Service 
Commission, as reconstituted by Mayor 
LaGuardia, decided to charge examination 
fees of $1.00 to $3.00 (approximately 1/10 
of 1 per cent of the entrance salary) to all 
applicants for civil service positions. It also 
decided to require substantial payments 
from those entering promotional examina- 
tions, these fees to be in some instances as 
much as $15. At the present time, fees 
charged for original and promotional exam- 
inations are yielding about $250,000 annu- 
ally or approximately 60 per cent of the 
budget of the civil service agency. This is 
more than sufficient to cover the direct out- 
of-pocket costs of administering examina- 
tions and probably approximates the total 
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overall cost of the examining function. 

The inauguration of a system of examina- 
tion fees has not noticeably reduced the 
number of applicants for positions, although 
it has reduced the number of “repeaters,” 
persons who take all examinations offered. 
Furthermore, the fee system has aroused 
practically no opposition. This, perhaps, is 
due to the fact that in New York City it 
has long been the custom for applicants for 
civil service examinations to attend “cram 
schools,” paying tuition fees several times 
greater than the examination fees which 
the city is now charging. 


Machines in Personnel Work 


{j= of machines by large civil service 
agencies to save time and money in 
routine work is gaining wide acceptance. 
The Michigan State Civil Service Depart- 
ment, which was established one year ago, 
has made an almost complete installation of 
machines to perform clerical and routine 
work, notably in the recruitment division. 
The department is now determining the 
feasibility of adapting mechanical test scor- 
ing to a large-scale public program, and 
finds that reduced clerical and routine ex- 
penses represent a saving to the personnel 
budget. While most agencies spend from 
60 to 90 per cent of the personal service 
budget on pay for clerical and routine tasks, 
Michigan has already shown a reduction to 
57 per cent. _ 

For the past three years the California 
State Civil Service Department has used 
mechanical procedures in its “automatic” 
recruiting program. Card records of all 
applicants for civil service jobs, which are 
filed by the hundreds, are coded in such a 
way that a machine can select those who 
should be notified about a _ particular 
examination. 

New York’s State Civil Service Depart- 
ment is experimenting with mechanical tab- 
ulation equipment for setting up eligibility 
lists, and expects to use it later for certifica- 
tion lists and payroll compilation. The elec- 
tric scoring machines used by New York 
City, described in the February, 1938, issue 
of Pusitic MANAGEMENT, can score about 
800 civil service examination papers an 
hour. Machines are also in use for various 
clerical procedures in federal civil service 
offices and in the personnel division of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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Yardstick for “Substandard Housing” 
Set Up in Dallas 


PraceD with the necessity of defining 

“unfit” and “substandard” housing in 
connection with their low-rent housing pro- 
grams, several cities are changing provisions 
of their building codes or writing new ordi- 
nances. Dallas, Texas, recently passed a 
complete ordinance determining housing 
that should be demolished. The ordinance 
describes in detail requirements for water 
closets, kitchen sinks, and connections to 
city sewerage and water systems, and refers 
to other health and fire requirements in- 
cluded in city codes. A dwelling may be 
labeled unfit on any one of five counts, 
ranging from lack of sanitary sewerage facil- 
ities to inadequate means of entrance or 
exit as defined in the fire law. 

New York City has within the past year 
made further revisions of its multiple dwell- 
ing law providing for improvement or dem- 
olition of such buildings unless certain 
minimum specifications are met. An ordi- 
nance has also been proposed to the Chicago 
city council defining unfit living units and 
establishing the authority for their riddance. 
Among other cities with more or less definite 
specifications on substandard housing are 
Portland, Oregon; Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Parking Meters Installed in Buffalo 
and Cleveland 


—- as many as one hundred cities 
are using time meters for regulating auto- 
mobile parking. The city councils of Cleve- 
land and Buffalo have recently authorized 
installations. Having recommended the use 
of parking meters two years ago, the Citi- 
zens League of Cleveland recently urged the 
city to submit the designs of the several 
meters to the city plan commission for a 
recommendation before sending any of them 
to the testing laboratory. The city charter 
requires that the design of “all street fix- 
tures” must first be submitted to the city 
plan commission before the city can purchase 
or install them. The League pointed out 
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that “an examination of the several parking 
meters will convince anyone who has a 
proper appreciation of appearance that some 
of them would seriously detract from the 
general appearance of the streets if once in- 
stalled in rows.” Buffalo plans to try all 
types of meters manufactured by seven dif- 
ferent companies before deciding which to 
retain. Other cities which have recently 
made parking meter installations are: Du- 
luth, Minnesota; Geneva, Glens Falls, New- 
burgh, Oneonta, and White Plains, New 
York; Petersburg and Roanoke, Virginia; 
Hackensack, New Jersey; Sioux City, Iowa; 
and Youngstown and Zanesville, Ohio. 

Most cities require insertion of a nickel 
for an hour’s parking. In Auburn, New 
York, however, the meters receive pennies 
instead of nickels. Any number up to five 
can be inserted at a time, and each penny 
entitles the motorist to park for twelve min- 
utes. The chief complaint against the meters 
in White Plains, New York, has been that a 
shopper stopping for only a few minutes had 
to pay five cents to park. The next parker 
in that space did not have to insert a nickel 
until the full hour had elapsed. Cleveland, 
Ohio, expects to receive $300,000 a year 
revenue from 3,000 meters. Toledo, Ohio, 
installed 1,000 meters two years ago and 
receives $110,000 revenue annually. 

New evidence favoring the installation of 
parking meters has been gathered in a sur- 
vey of 80 cities, by W. P. Edmonson, city 
manager of Pontiac, Michigan, and a study 
of 21 cities by the National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers. Practically 
all cities surveyed report that the meters in- 
crease the number of cars parking in busi- 
ness districts and speed up traffic. Opposi- 
tion of the public and of garage owners to 
installation has in most cases been changed 
to approval after the meters were in opera- 
tion. Only one city reported a majority of 
citizens, merchants, and officials still op- 
posed to the meters. In a number of cities 
it was found that meters actually increased 
revenues of downtown garages and parking 
lots. A poll taken by the Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, Chamber of Commerce among the 
rural and small-town population in the city’s 
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trade area showed that more than two-thirds 
of those replying favored the retention of 
parking meters. Thirty-six believed that the 
meters encouraged their trading in Mead- 
ville, 14 thought they discouraged it, and 
63 believed they made no difference. 

A trend toward automatic, as opposed to 
handle-operated, meters is reported by the 
Citizens’ League of Cleveland which found 
that manual meters are being displaced in 
favor of automatic meters in a number of 
cities, but no case has been found of replace- 
ment of automatic by manual meters. Sim- 
plicity of operation of automatic meters, and 
possibility of fraud through manipulation of 
handle-operated meters, were cited as major 
factors in the trend. 

The courts have passed upon the legality 
of parking meters eight times. Validity of 
meters has been upheld by courts in Okla- 
homa, California, Florida, Massachusetts, 
and Texas. However, the Alabama courts 
have held invalid ordinances providing for 
parking meters in two cases. Under a state 
law passed in 1937, meters can be used any- 
where in New York State, except in New 
York City, and the income must be used for 
traffic control. 

Parking meters have been removed in the 
cities of Birmingham, Alabama; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Paducah, Kentucky; Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; and West Haven, Connecticut. 
In Mobile, Alabama, 672 meters were in- 
stalled, and all but 60 removed four days 
later following protests of merchants. In 
Topeka, Kansas, and Lubbock and Tyler, 
Texas, meters were installed, removed, and 
then reinstalled. 


Zoning Changes To Be Made 
by Cities in 1939 


PROPOSALS for changing local zoning 
ordinances based on surveys made during 
the past year will come before officials in a 
number of cities in 1939. Included in the 
extensive surveys recently completed are 
those of the New York and Cleveland 
regional planning agencies. Other cities 


making rezoning studies are Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Wichita, . 
Kansas; San Diego, California; Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Both the New York and Cleveland sur- 
veys recommended reduction of the areas 
now zoned for business and industrial areas. 
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It was found that present zoning permits 
too great a population density in certain 
apartment house areas and stricter enforce- 
ment of present zoning laws was advised. 
The New York study showed, for example, 
that towns within the region had assigned 
from 19 to 29 per cent of their areas for 
business, while in most cases one-quarter 
or one-half the amount zoned was actually 
being used. New York City itself, it was 
pointed out, has zoned 63 per cent of its 
land for business and industry, yet is using 
only 10 per cent for these purposes. 

The Cleveland regional survey disclosed 
that the zoning regulations of one municipal- 
ity allowed 218 families per net acre in the 
apartment districts. A density of 30 to 40 
families in multiple dwelling zones was 
quoted as a more reasonable standard. In 
nearly all 39 communities surveyed the 
regulation for residential building in indus- 
trial districts was found to be “very lax.” 


Local Planning Committee Set up 
by Federal Government 


HE National Resources Committee has 

organized a Local Planning Committee 
which it is hoped will carry forward some 
of the suggestions and recommendations of 
the Urbanism Committee which submitted 
the report Our Cities; Their Role in the 
National Economy. 

The Local Planning Committee has held 
two meetings in Washington and has tenta- 
tively agreed to issue one or more pamphlets 
or bulletins for local circulation redefining 
the scope and purpose of local planning, the 
process of local planning, and the procedures 
to implement local planning. To that end, 
it will review the materials in the existing 
enabling act, state planning publications, 
etc. It has suggested to the staff that this 
review take account of the enlarged subject 
matter, the changed legal status, and the 
more adequate literature in the field of local 


planning since the various model acts were 


issued. Among the sub-topics to be con- 
sidered are: rehabilitation of blighted areas, 
integration of planning and zoning, correla- 
tion of urban and rural zoning, the relation- 
ship between jurisdiction of Federal agencies 
and local planning agencies, taxation pol- 
icies, programming public works, subdivision 
control, and premature subdivisions. 
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It was decided that the committee would 
prepare recommendations and _ proposals 
concerning appropriate relationships be- 
tween federal, state, and local agencies; and 
would recommend courses of action for 
improved gathering of statistical material. 
It was emphasized at the first meeting that 
the listing of specific activities for early 
attention should not limit the committee’s 
future program to the subjects mentioned. 

The Committee consists of Lawrence M. 
Orton, New York City Planning Commission, 
Chairman; Louis Brownlow, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House; Clifford W. Ham, 
American Municipal Association; Walter H. 
Blucher, American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials; Philip H. Cornick, Institute of Public 
Administration; James S. Taylor, Federal 
Housing Administration; Philip M. Glick, 
Department of Agriculture; Russell V. N. 
Black, National Resources Committee; 
Arthur C. Comey, National Resources Com- 
mittee; V. O. Key, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity —WaALTER H. BLUCHER. 


Equal Treatment for Persons on Relief 
a General State Problem 


ee financing of relief programs which 
will provide equal treatment for persons 
dependent on public aid throughout the na- 
tion bulks as one of the major state prob- 
lems. Persons on general relief now receive 
unequal treatment as the result of varied 
standards and methods of administering re- 
lief as well as from the amount of funds 
available for relief purposes in the various 
localities, according to the American Public 
Welfare Association. It is estimated that the 
permanent relief load of the country may 
be from 8 to 10 per cent of the entire pop- 
ulation. 

The typical situation is that prevailing in 
states which provide, with federal aid, a 
high standard in administering assistance to 
aged persons and dependent children, while 


direct relief is left to local governments 


without adequate funds or supervision. The 
administrative provisions for general relief 
cited by the Association show that of the 36 
states appropriating money for relief pur- 
poses, only 11 fix the relief standards. 
Eleven of the states and the District of 
Columbia give cash relief only, while 19 
states give only relief in kind—food and 
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clothing. In 31 states wages are supple- 
mented by relief when they are too low for 


subsistence, and in 35 states relief aid sup- Ff 


plements other kinds of assistance. 

Four problems are to be considered in fu- 
ture plans to deal adequately with the gen- 
eral relief situation: (1) The method of 
financing the federal share in relief costs. 
(2) Working out of a definite formula for 
the distribution of costs between the states 
and the federal government. (3) The rela- 
tionship between the insurance and assis- 
tance provisions of social security programs, 
(4) Integration of work relief and direct re- 
lief programs to overcome the present un- 
equal treatment that exists because of the 
general inadequacy of direct relief. 


Protection of Civil Liberties a Concern 
of City Attorneys 


Cry attorneys should be interested in a 
more vigorous and effective protection 
of civil liberties, said Barnet Hodes, cor- 
poration counsel of Chicago and president of 
the National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, at the opening of the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute held in Washington early 
in December. In preserving civil liberties, 
city attorneys almost daily have to solve 
troublesome problems arising out of labor 
disputes, said Mr. Hodes, and racial and 
other problems involving civil liberties 
should be enforced with an impartial hand. 
The use of moving pictures in investigating 
tort claims was discussed by Corporation 
Counsel Raymond J. Kelly of Detroit who 
said that through this and other new meth- 
ods the city of Detroit has saved thousands 
of dollars. Methods used by New York 
City in settling over two hundred strikes 
were summarized by First Assistant Cor- 
poration Counsel F. V. P. Bryan, who out- 
lined the procedure and work of the con- 
ciliation committee appointed by the mayor, 
which settled these strikes and the recent 
truck drivers’ strike which threatened to tie 
up the food supply of New York. An inter- 
esting feature of this session was a discus- 
sion by City Solicitor Darlington Hoopes of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, about the contract 
which his city has signed with a municipal 
employee union. 

The increasing necessity for representa- 
tives of cities to appear before federal ad- 
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ministrative agencies to protect their rights 
was emphasized in one session with special 
emphasis on the bituminous coal and natural 
gas controversies. President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal to remove tax immunities came in for 
both praise and condemnation. Corporation 
Counsel Henry Parkman, Jr., of Boston sup- 
ported the proposal but in the discussion 
which followed the opponents seemed to be 
in the majority. It was decided that the 
Institute should take a poll of the entire 
membership on this question. Federal- 
municipal co-operation in advancing new 
social ideas was emphasized by Solicitor- 
General Robert H. Jackson, who declared 
that it was not the intention of the federal 
administration to encroach upon the powers 
of states and cities, but rather to work in 
co-operation with them. This spirit of co- 
operation was noted in several sessions such 
as, for example, the discussion centering 
around airport problems. 

Other matters discussed by the city at- 
torneys present at the conference had to do 
with such matters as stamping out vice and 
gambling, financing housing programs, mar- 
tial law in times of major disaster, and pub- 
lic utility regulation. The constitution of the 
Institute was changed to allow cities with 
less than 30,000 population to join, thus 
making the services of the Institute available 
to all municipalities. 

Barnet Hodes, corporation counsel of Chi- 
cago, was elected president; Joseph W. 
Anderson of Chattanooga, vice-president; 
and Elwood Seal of Washington, treasurer. 
Raymond J. Kelly of Detroit, Walter J. 
Mattison of Milwaukee, and J. I. Myers of 
Scranton were re-elected as trustees; and 
Harold P. Huls of Pasadena and Philip H. 
Hill of Charleston (West Virginia), were 
newly elected trustees —JoHN A. McINTIRE, 
executive director, National Institute of Mu- 
nicipal Law Officers. 


Advisory Post-Card Poll Informs 
Council on Policy Matter 


BY a post-card vote of 1,536 to 709, 

Winnetka, Illinois, citizens recently ad- 
vised their city council to undertake an 
extensive program of grade-crossing separa- 
tion. Although a referendum was not re- 
quired by law, the council desired an expres- 
sion of opinion on the $3,500,000 project 
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because of its effect on the city tax rate and 
finances. A government one-cent post card 
and a five-page printed bulletin discussing 
the issues involved in the project were sent 
to each of the 5,500 registered voters, and 
2,245 cards, or 45 per cent, were returned. 

As a result of the decisive vote, the coun- 
cil is making all of the necessary prepara- 
tions to advance the project to the con- 
struction stage. Forty-five per cent of the 
necessary funds, or $1,552,500, will be ob- 
tained from the PWA, $897,500 will be 
raised by special assessment bonds levied 
against the two railroads whose tracks are 
to be lowered, and $950,000 in general 
obligation bonds have been sold on a basis 
of 2.2 per cent yield to pay the remainder 
of the cost. Voters were informed that the 
city’s portion would increase the tax rate 
by 31 cents making the total rate for village 
purposes $1.04 per $100 assessed valuation, 
which it was pointed out was still lower 
than the tax rates in three neighboring com- 
munities. 

The project, which was placed under con- 
struction on December 19, will make pos- 
sible the elimination of grade crossings at 
which 31 persons have been killed and 38 
injured in the past 25 years. Completion 
date for the work is set for March, 1940.— 
H. L. Woorntser, village manager, Win- 
netka. 


Selling Democracy, Taking Polls, and 
Relief Discussed at League Meeting 


LARENCE A. DYKSTRA, in his presi- 

dential address at the forty-fourth an- 
nual conference of the National Municipal 
League held in Baltimore early in Decem- 
ber, said: “Perhaps one of these days we 
shall have to decide that even here in the 
United States all of our educational facili- 
ties, schools, the press, radio, and the screen, 
will have to be marshalled together in an 
effort to give American people an under- 
standing of the problems facing our civiliza- 
tion and our democracy.” In pointing out 
that democracy is losing out in other na- 
tions of the world, Mr. Dykstra said that 
faith in the democratic experiment is not so 
strong, even in the United States, as it was 
a decade ago and that the perpetuation of 
democratic processes in America should not 
be taken for granted. In the same vein, 
Miss Marguerite Wells, president of the Na- 
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tional League of Women Voters, in address- 
ing the conference said, “We must begin by 
trying to understand democracy better. It 
is not enough to believe in democracy. We 
must come to agreement about what the 
essentials of a democratic feeling are .. .” 

At another general session of the confer- 
ence on publicizing government, several 
speakers advocated that government should 
take polls from time to time on specific 
items to find out what the people want. 
Councilmen generally are not elected on 
their stand for or against certain policies, 
said Elmo Roper of the Fortune Quarterly 
Survey, and it would be desirable for any 
governing body to get a cross-section of 
opinions before deciding on important pol- 
icies. Frank Dunham, educational director 
of the National Broadcasting Company, be- 
lieves that the give-and-take of radio discus- 
sion on which various opinions and all sides 
are given has the best appeal as indicated by 
the popularity of the three notable pro- 
grams: Town Meeting of the Air, People’s 
Platform, and the University of Chicago 
Round Table. While a given subject cannot 
be fully explored over the radio, it is pos- 
sible to suggest various aspects of the prob- 
lem and to encourage thinking. 

A third general session of the conference 
was devoted to relief problems. Geoffrey 
May of the Social Security Board said that 
according to estimates submitted to Con- 
gress at a hearing on unemployment relief, 
$19,000,000,000 is estimated to have been 
spent on major forms of welfare activities 
in the five years from 1933 to 1937. Other 
speakers pointed out that relief is no longer 
an emergency matter and that cities will 
continue to look to the federal government 
instead of to the states for financial assis- 
tance. 

Other sessions at the conference were de- 
voted to developing county executives, 
bringing county government up to date, 
citizen organizations, problems of municipal 
finance, personnel, city management, and 
planning for tomorrow. The session on city 
management, participated in by fourteen 
managers, was devoted to the part which 
should be played by the manager, the coun- 
cil, and the citizens in determining munici- 
pal policies. C. A. Dykstra, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, was_ re-elected 
president of the League, Miss Marguerite 
M. Wells and Henry L. Shattuck were 
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elected vice presidents, and the following 
are the new members of the League’s coun- 
cil: S. B. Dexter, J. W. Esterline, Mrs. 
Walter S. Greenough, Carl P. Herbert, Paul 
Kern, H. Barry McCormick, Norman Mac- 
Donald, George Fort Milton, S. V. Norton, 
and Allen H. Seed, Jr. — Atrrep Wi.- 
LOUGHBY, assistant director, National Mu- 
nicipal League. 


Effective Method of Controlling Food 
Handlers Adopted in Hartford 


HE board of health in Hartford, Con- 

necticut, in a recent survey of places 
dispensing food and drinks, found that the 
percentage of glasses adequately disinfected 
had increased from 33.4 per cent in 1936 
when new regulations were first put into 
effect to 85 per cent at the present time. 
Too great an improvement to be credited to 
chance, it seems fair to conclude that the 
good showing is the result of new methods 
and regulations, the installation of disinfect- 
ing equipment, and mass education. 

The city of Hartford, like a number of 
other cities, has found that the routine 
examination of food handlers has but little 
effect upon the incidence of disease. To 
enforce such a requirement involves a large 
expenditure of money and creates a false 
sense of security that is not justified. Ex- 
perience has indicated that the spread of 
such diseases as typhoid fever, syphilis, and 
tuberculosis can be controlled more satis- 
factorily and economically by investigating 
all cases and bringing the sources of infec- 
tion under control, than by routine examina- 
tion of food handlers. A periodic health 
examination by a physician is highly desir- 
able for the individual and the board of 
health in Hartford advises that it be done 
on a voluntary basis. 

It is the responsibility of the city health 
department to instruct food handlers con- 
cerning the danger of food-borne diseases 
and their prevention, and it is important also 
that consumers know what is expected of 
food handlers in the way of personal hygiene 
and other preventive measures. Extensive 
laboratory studies of glasses, dishes, and 
other eating utensils at places dispensing 
food and drinks revealed that a large per- 
centage of glasses, for example, were con- 
taminated with bacteria commonly found 
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in nose, throat, and gastro-intestinal tract. 
As a result new regulations were issued in 
1936 on the cleaning of glasses, dishes, and 
other utensils and on the serving of food 
and drinks. An inspection and score card 
system was adopted. Restaurants and other 
places dispensing food and drinks found it 
necessary to install certain equipment to 
meet the regulations, and the board of health 
undertook a campaign to instruct propri- 
etors and food handlers as to the necessity 
of adequate disinfection of utensils and ob- 
servance of personal hygiene. At the begin- 
ning, less than 10 per cent of the places 
dispensing food and drinks in the city had 
equipment and plumbing which fulfilled the 
requirements of the new regulations. Con- 
ferences between representatives of equip- 
ment companies, sanitary engineers, plumb- 
ers, and the staff of the board of health 
finally resulted in the installation of im- 
proved disinfecting equipment in all 623 
places licensed to dispense food and drinks. 
Every licensed place was required to post in 
a visible place, where it could be inspected 
by customers, the inspection and score card 
issued by the board of health. A leather 
holder is provided and a duplicate card is 
filed at the health office. Each establish- 
ment is scored monthly, but this does not 
mean that each place is visited only once 
each month. When practical the place is 
scored by a different inspector each month. 
The score card is proving a stimulus to 
establishments to improve their standard 
of service and gives the board of health an 
opportunity to educate food handlers in the 
best methods of food handling and personal 
hygiene—BENJAMIN G. Horntno, health 
officer, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Welfare Administrators Discuss 
Intergovernmental Relations 


“TP UBLIC Welfare—A Co-operative Pro- 

gram” might well have been the gen- 
eral theme for the American Public Welfare 
Association round table conference which 
met in Washington, D. C., on December 9 
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to 11. Papers and discussion centered 
around the problem of securing proper co- 
ordination between federal, state, and local 
agencies which are participating in the wel- 
fare program. 

The first day of the conference was de- 
voted to closed sessions, one for local and 
one for state public welfare administrators. 
Discussion of the local administrators 
ranged from the relationship between hous- 
ing agencies and departments of public wel- 
fare to the role of the administrator as a 
policy maker. Consideration was given to 
problems facing the administrator in making 
the most advantageous use of WPA funds. 

There was agreement that local autonomy 
in the administration of public welfare serv- 
ice within standards set by the federal and 
state governments is essential to the proper 
development of these services. Dependence 
of local governments on state and federal 
financial assistance for local public welfare 
programs was recognized, but it was decided 
that without a measure of local financing the 
maintenance of local autonomy is highly 
difficult if not impossible. The present 
period was described as one of experimenta- 
tion and adjustment, and it was concluded 
that the conditions which brought the neces- 
sity for assistance to the local community 
have not materially changed and the joint 
planning of interlocking interests is essential. 

Problems of internal administration—per- 
sonnel management, legislative require- 
ments, and administration of public assis- 
tance—were discussed by roundtable groups. 
Recognizing the need for reexamining cur- 
rent programs for the administration of pub- 
lic medical care, one discussion centered 
around the recent statement by a commit- 
tee of the Association on the organization 
and administration of tax-supported medical 
programs. 

Participation of federal officials, repre- 
senting all the major social services, at the 
annual dinner, and an interview which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt granted to state and local 
administrative groups did much to renew 
confidence among officials at different gov- 
ernmental levels —Frep K. HoEHLER, direc- 
tor, American Public Welfare Association. 




















Recent City Manager Appointments 

















Harotp R. CHEEK 


Harold R. Cheek. —Appointed city 
manager of Big Stone Gap, Virginia, on 
January 1, 1939. Born at Johnstown, Ohio, 
on September 28, 1912. Education: B. A., 
1936, Otterbein College, graduate work at 
Ohio State University, and two extension 
courses from the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration. Experience: 
bookkeeper and clerk, later director of 
finance, Westerville, Ohio, November, 1936, 
to time of appointment at Big Stone Gap. 

Draco Dodrill. — Appointed city man- 
ager of Clarksburg, West Virginia, on De- 
cember 5, 1938. Born in Calhoun County, 
West Virginia, on January 22, 1893. Educa- 
tion: attended West Virginia University for 
two years, studying civil engineering. Ex- 
perience: county construction engineer, 
1925-30, and county road engineer, 1931-33, 
Harrison County, West Virginia; junior en- 
gineer, West Virginia State Road Commis- 
sion, Weston, 1933-35; area engineer, WPA, 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, 1935-37; junior 
engineer, State Road Commission, Clarks- 
burg, 1937-38; and city engineer of Clarks- 
burg, 1938 to time of appointment as city 
manager. 

John Oliver Hall. — Appointed city 
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Howarp F. RIcKENBACH 


manager of Nowata, Oklahoma, on May 2, 
1938. Born at Bentonville, Arkansas, on 
June 4, 1914. Education: A. B., 1936, 
University of Oklahoma, and graduate work 
at the University of Mexico, Mexico City. 
Experience: junior archives assistant, The 
National Archives, Washington, D. C., 1937 
to time of appointment at Nowata. 

Robert Clarke Hill. — Appointed city 
manager of Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, on 
January 1, 1939. Born in Redden, Delaware, 
on June 29, 1895. Education: attended Dela- 
ware College for three years. Experience: 
county engineer, Sussex County, Delaware, 
1921-35; and assistant division engineer, 
Delaware State Highway Department, 1935- 
38. 

Howard F. Rickenbach. — Appointed 
city manager of West Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, on November 15, 1938. Born at 
Reading, Pennsylvania, on February §8, 
1906. Education: C. E., 1927, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York. Ex- 
perience: engineer with bureau of water, 
department of public works, Reading, 1927- 
28; engineer’s assistant and later valuation 
engineer, Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, 1928 to time of appointment. 





The five city managers promoted from one city to another during 1938 made a 
total of 244 promotions in the city-manager profession since 1913. Eighty-seven 
city managers in service at the end of 1938 had managed more than one city. 


[24] 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from. the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














UNICIPAL Parking Lots. Fifty-three mu- 

nicipalities in New York State provide 
parking lots in their business districts, according 
to a survey made by the New York State Bu- 
reau of Municipal Information. Parking is free 
in 51 communities and small charges are made 
at Ithaca and New Rochelle. Nine cities provide 
attendants regularly at the municipal parking 
lots, 10 provide attendants as needed (as on 
Saturday night), and 33 provide no attendants. 


Extending City Limits. The United States 
Bureau of the Census has warned that cities and 
towns should be prepared to notify the Bureau 
of annexations not later than July 1, 1939; 
otherwise, it will be impossible to include the 
results of the annexations in the 1940 census. 
As a result many municipalities are contem- 
plating extension of city limits to take in new 
developments. 


Zoning to Preserve Highway Beauty Upheld. 
A recent decision in California upholds the right 
of Monterey County to enact laws to protect 
the natural beauty of the Carmel-San Simeon 
coast highway. The case, which arose over the 
erection of a filling station on the highway, may, 
if upheld, make possible the abolition of bill- 
boards on scenic roads. 


How Long Are Families on Relief? A recent 
study of relief cases in Milwaukee County, Wis- 
consin, shows that the median period of depend- 
ency for all cases was 45 months out of the 72- 
month period of the study. Sampling studies in 
New York City and Chicago early in 1938 re- 
sulted in similar findings.' In New York, for 
example, about 51 per cent of 3,540 cases studied 
were found to have been on relief continuously 
from two to seven years. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 
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Buying Up Private Utilities. The PWA- 
financed Nebraska Power Districts are proceed- 
ing to take over the properties of 13 private 
utilities in that state at an estimated cost of 
$90,000,000. In Texas the Colorado River Au- 
thority, a state corporation, also PWA-financed, 
is offering $4,000,000 for private power company 
facilities spreading over 13 counties. The first 
of 25 county power districts in the state of 
Washington is about to conclude negotiations 
for the transfer of private power facilities to 
county ownership. The TVA is negotiating for 
the purchase of private utilities in that region. 
Columbus, Mississippi, is the first of a number 
of cities to make an offer for the purchase of 
private power companies’ distribution facilities. 


Survey of City Buildings. The city of Minne- 
apolis, with the aid of $11,000 of WPA funds, is 
undertaking the first complete survey ever made 
of its city-owned buildings. The city engineering 
department has no record as to type of construc- 
tion, use to which put, or condition of repair, of 
more than 100 city-owned buildings. The floor 
plans and other data which will be assembled un- 
der the project will enable the engineering de- 
partment to make better use of buildings and to 
modernize and maintain them. 


Employee Safety Program Saves $30,000 a 
Year. Since the installation of an employee 
safety program in 1932, Milwaukee has reduced 
its annual outlay for compensation payments and 
medical expenses for accidents by a third—from 
$90,000 in 1932 to $30,000 in 1938. City depart- 
ments carry on a year round safety education 
program, a safety commission keeps a daily 
accident record to focus attention on occupa- 
tional hazards, and special prevention measures 
are taken on frequent types of accidents. 


Zoning Newly Annexed Territory. The city of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, recently appointed a 
five-man zoning commission to zone recently an- 
nexed urban areas and rezone certain portions 
of adjoining areas within the old city limits. 
Needed public improvements in the new area 
will be financed by an issue of bonds equal to 12 
per cent of the assessed valuation of the prop- 
erty in the new area. 


Strict Bicycle Regulations. The city of Day- 
ton, Ohio, on December 7, enacted a comprehen- 
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sive ordinance régulating the use, operation, and 
licensing of bicycles. Bicycle operators are re- 
quired to obtain an annual license and registra- 
tion card at a fee of 50 cents; persons engaged 
in buying or trading second-hand bicycles are 
required to make a daily report to the police de- 
partment; and comprehensive requirements are 
included as to the equipment of bicycles, condi- 
tions under which the license is granted, and en- 
forcement of the ordinance by the chief of 
police. 


Fire Hazard Survey. A fire hazard survey of 
all buildings, including dwellings, in a large 
section of Minneapolis is being conducted by a 
trained staff of WPA workers under the direc- 
tion of the fire department. In the 6,000 build- 
ings inspected to date, 3,000 hazards have been 
corrected. There have been only 17 refusals of 
admittance to buildings. Application has been 
made for federal funds to extend the survey to 
every building in the city. St. Paul is conduct- 
ing its fourth annual dwelling inspection cam- 
paign. 


Smoke Abatement. About a dozen cities have 
set up special bureaus for smoke control, includ- 
ing Chicago, Baltimore, Cleveland, Erie, Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas City (Missouri), Milwaukee, 
Nashville, Rochester, St. Louis, and Washington, 
D. C. Louisville has completed one year of a 
projected five-year smoke abatement campaign. 
A full-fledged educational campaign is underway 
in St. Louis where the smoke ordinance was 
strengthened about a year ago. 


Labor Relations Committee. The city council 
of Lansing, Michigan, has established a standing 
council committee to be known as the labor 
relations committee to which any employee or 
group of employees may take a question of 
wages or employment when such employee or 
group of employees has been unable satisfacto- 
rily to settle the grievance with their respective 
department heads. 


Fire Ordinances. Binghamton, New York, and 
Dallas, Texas, have adopted anti-fireworks ordi- 
nances. The Minneapolis city council has passed 
an ordinance allowing the city to make contracts 
with other nearby communities for furnishing 
them fire protection services. 


Housing Moves Ahead. Over 200 cities em- 
bracing a population of 33,000,000 people have 
housing authorities, and 142 of these cities have 
received earmarkings of federal funds in an 
amount of $575,000,000. 


Planning and Replanning. Voters of Flint, 
Michigan, recently adopted an amendment to 
their city charter establishing a city planning 
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commission. The city plan of Memphis, pre- 
pared some 18 years ago and officially adopted in 
1924, is being revised in keeping with improved 
planning techniques and to develop a practical 
procedure for the rehabilitation of so-called 
blighted areas and to correlate the slum rebuild- 
ing program with the city plan. 


Must Live in City. Municipal employees of 
the city of Milwaukee are now required by ordi- 
nance to live in the city. Employees now living 
outside the city limits are given four months 
in which to comply with the new ordinance. 


No Soliciting by Telephone. The city of Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, recently passed an ordinance 
making it unlawful for any person, firm, or cor- 
poration, society, or association to use the tele- 
phone as a means of soliciting donations, con- 
tributions, subscriptions, etc., unless a permit 
is obtained from the city council. The purpose 
of the ordinance is to prohibit soliciting by “fly- 
by-night” movements. Worthy charities, fra- 
ternities, and church organizations are able to 
obtain permits to conduct their regular subscrip- 
tion drives. 


Pay Water Bills at Banks. The city of San 
Francisco has worked out an arrangement with 
approximately 100 banks whereby the city will 
pay the banks five cents for each water bill col- 
lected regardless of the amount. Approximately 
30 per cent of the water users are paying their 
water bills at the banks. 


Civil Service Contracts. Oakland, California, 
has passed an ordinance conferring upon the 
civil service board power to enter into a contract 
with the city of Emeryville to conduct certain 
civil service examinations for that city. 


Voting Machines. The city of Richmond, 
Virginia, recently decided to give voting ma- 
chines a year’s trial and St. Paul, Minnesota, 
has installed 12 voting machines as an experi- 
ment. 


Innovation in Budget Balancing. The city of 
Tampa, Florida, has received a loan of $750,000 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
the loan to be repaid with the collection of 
delinquent taxes. 


Port Authority Case. The United States Su- 
preme Court, on October 10, denied the plea of 
the employees of the Port of New York Author- 
ity, for a rehearing of the Gerhardt case, in 
which a decision of last spring held that they 
were subject to federal income tax. This deci- 
sion will probably have the effect of subjecting 
all local and state public employees to federal 
income taxation. 
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New Zoning Ordinances. Chillicothe, Ohio, 
has adopted a comprehensive zoning ordinance 
and new zoning ordinances also have been 
adopted by Coalinga and Woodland, California. 
Superior, Wisconsin, and Redding, California, 
have established city planning commissions. 


Milk Containers. Oakland, California, has 
amended its milk ordinance to make it possible 
to sell milk in “sanitary” containers. The old 
ordinance specified that milk should be dis- 
tributed only in transparent glass bottles. 


Public Power in Texas. The Lower Colorado 
River Authority will sell power to municipalities 
for distribution in municipally owned distribu- 
iion systems. During the last three months of 
1938, some 25 cities voted either to acquire the 
existing distribution systems or to construct 
such systems for the purpose of distributing 
electric energy produced by the LCRA. 


Seven Thousand Families Move into Govern- 
ment-Financed Housing. With the addition of 
approximately 7,000 living units in 21 housing 
projects completed during the past six months, 
44,400 families are now living in large-scale, 
government-financed housing facilities. Com- 
pletion of an additional 197 projects in actual 
construction or approved for building as of 
November 1, would more than double the 
number of living quarters during the next year. 
The developments include the local public hous- 
ing projects built under the United States Hous- 
ing Act, limited-dividend projects developed 
by private funds with federal aid, and the proj- 
ects insured by the rental division of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 


Fifty-Nine Cities Grant “No Parking” Priv- 
ilege for Loading Zones. The practice of setting 
aside curb space for loading zones in front of 
private property is reported in 59 cities surveyed 
by the American Public Works Association. 
Five of the 59 cities make annual charges from 
10 cents a foot to an overall fee of $10 for the 
privilege. Forty-five of the cities paint the curbs 
or erect “no parking” signs, several of them 
charging the cost of the signs back to the prop- 
erty owner seeking the privilege. 


State-Wide Retirement Plans. Retirement 
legislation will be proposed in at least nine state 
legislatures in 1939. Systems for state employees 
will be proposed in Illinois, Wisconsin, and per- 
haps Michigan. Plans for state-wide systems 
whereby local governments may participate in 
a state fund or in a joint municipal fund will 
be introduced in California, Illinois, North Car- 
olina, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Teacher 
retirement plans will be suggested in Nebraska 
and New Mexico, and Vermont will consider 
a retirement system for policemen. 
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Municipal Red Cross First-Aid Unit. What is 
said to be the only mobile Red Cross first-aid 
unit owned and operated by a municipality was 
recently established by the city of Monroe, 
North Carolina, under contract with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. The unit consists of one truck, 
one motorcycle, and six automobiles, all 
equipped with first-aid kits. All policemen, 
firemen, four men in the water and light 
department, and two in the street department 
have successfully passed the requirements for 
advanced first-aid work. The unit has its head- 
quarters at the central fire station. 


Betting License Tax Invalid. The Chicago 
ordinance that would license pari mutuel brokers 
at annual license fees ranging from $2,000 to 
$4,000 has been held invalid by the Circuit 
Court of Cook County. The court decreed that 
the ordinance which had been enacted under the 
state law permitting cities to license brokers 
was contrary to the state statute which made 
it a criminal offense to operate a place of busi- 
ness for placing bets when such place was out- 
side the inclosure of the race meeting grounds. 
At the time the ordinance was under considera- 
tion it was estimated that it would produce $2,- 
000,000 annually. 


Properties Returned to Tax Roll. Experiment- 
ing with methods of returning to the tax rolls 
properties which have been acquired by tax 
lien foreclosure, the town of Harrison, New 
York, offers vacant lots for sale at 20 per cent 
of the assessed valuation to any purchaser who 
agrees to erect a building thereon. The contract 
also stipulates that at least 50 per cent of the 
construction labor must be drawn from the 
residents of Harrison. 


Municipal Cancer Clinic. The city of Indian- 
apolis recently opened in its city hospital a new 
cancer clinic, made possible by a private dona- 
tion of $100,000 from the estate of a deceased 
citizen. A total of $43,000 of this fund has been 
used to purchase modern diagnostic and treat- 
ment equipment and the income from the re- 
maining $60,000 will go toward the operation 
of the clinic. 


Local Salaries and Pensions Matter of State 
Concern. The Arizona supreme court recently 
upheld a 1937 law providing a minimum monthly 
wage of $180 for patrolmen and for hosemen in 
the fire department (with three or more years 
of service) in cities of 7,000 or more. The 
court also held valid a law making mandatory 
a pension plan for city employees in cities: of 
more than 20,000 population, and optional for 
those below that population. The court held that 
such matters are of state-wide concern, subject 
to the control of the legislature. 
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Water Department Employees Strike. About 
65 employees of the St. Louis city water pump- 
ing stations recently conducted a four-day “un- 
authorized” strike which was the result of a 
jurisdictional dispute between two unions, both 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. The city’s director 
of public utilities, it is reported, has refused to 
retain men who caused the strike. 


Telephone Rates Reduced. The Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission recently ordered re- 
ductions in telephone rates in Indianapolis and 
21 other cities served by the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Company. It is reported that the order, 
which became effective January 1, will reduce 
the telephone bills of patrons in these cities a 
total of $350,000 annually. 


St. Louis Issues Newspaper. The mayor of St. 
Louis, desiring greater publicity of city hall 
news than is afforded through local newspapers, 
recently issued the first edition of his own leaf- 
let-size newspaper entitled Your Business, copies 
of which were distributed on December 8 to 
180,000 homes in the city. The mayor said 
his paper “will give full information about 
some subjects which the daily papers might not 


| January 


care to print.” The front page of the first 
issue carried a lead article entitled, “What 
Would You Do?” asking voters their solu- 
tion of the city’s mounting deficit that now is 
approaching the $3,000,000 mark. Other stories 
tell of the service rendered by the city admin- 
istration. This newspaper, 11 by 17 inches in 
size, will be issued as “occasion warrants.” 


How Many Municipal Employees. In the 94 
American cities with a population of 100,000 
and over there were 630,627 full-time municipal 
employees in the usual governmental depart- 
ments on April 1, 1936, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. These constituted 1.7 per cent of 
the population of these cities. In addition there 
were in these same communities 58,319 full-time 
employees of public service enterprises. On a 
per capita basis the number of employees was 
greater in the largest cities. The cities over 
500,000 in population averaged 18.0 full-time 
employees for each thousand citizens, while the 
average was 17.7 and 13.9 per thousand citizens 
in municipalities having populations from 300,- 
000 to 500,000 and from 100,000 to 500,000, 
respectively. 

















The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 











SuGGEsTIONS For Use In MAKING A City 
SurvEY (INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL). 
By Ada L. Bush, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Domestic Commerce 
Series No. 105. December, 1938. S6pp. 
10 cents. (Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.) 

This report is especially useful in evaluating 
the industrial and commercial status of a com- 
munity or region and potentialities for im- 
proving its position in both the industrial and 
consumer markets. 


Report ON SPEED ZONING. By a Commit- 
tee of the National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 1938. 
47pp. 

The methods used by city and state officials 
in establishing speed zones together with factual 
information on the effectiveness of such zones 


makes this a valuable report. An appendix pre- 
sents in detail a method which the committee 
suggests for selecting speed limits for the zones. 


THE Support oF LocaL GOVERNMENT Ac- 
TIVITIES. By the Committee on Local 
Government Activities and Revenues. 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 
75pp. 50 cents. 

The problem of the cities today is not s0 
much one of budget balancing as it is of obtain- 
ing the revenue necessary to maintain govern- 
ment services essential to the public welfare, 
according to the committee. The four-point 
plan of action presented is: (1) Make expen- 
ditures more effectively. (2) Curtail services 
wherever possible and feasible. (3) Utilize 
present revenue sources more completely. (4) 
Find new or additional revenue sources. 
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THE PICK OF THE MONTH 29 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


A Book oF BALLoTS; REPRESENTATIVE FACSIM- 
ILE BALLOTS OF LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENTS. Carl O. Smith, ed. Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 5135 Cass 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 1938. 43pp. 

INVENTORY: AN APPRAISAL OF RESULTS OF THE 
WPA. By the WPA. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 100pp. 30 cents. 

New ENGLAND HurrICANE; A FActTUAL PIc- 
TORIAL Recorp. By WPA in the New England 
States. Hale, Cushman & Flint, 489 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 1938. 220pp. $1.50. 

New York, AN AMERICAN City, 1783-1803; A 
Stupy OF URBAN Lire. By Sidney I. Pomer- 
antz. Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York. 1938. 53lpp. $5.00. 

One City’s LeGALt ExPERIENCE IN CIvit LIBER- 
TIES; A COLLECTION OF OPINIONS BY THE CITY 
or Cuicaco, 1935-38. John A. McIntire, 
comp. National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. 
C. 1938. 20pp. $1.00. 

SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES AND ORGANIZATION. L. 
Urwick. American Management Association, 
330 West 42 Street, New York. 1938. 16pp. 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD IN MICHIGAN. 
A Study of Central Administrative Controls 
by a Plural Executive. George C. S. Benson. 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
1938. 107pp. 

FINANCE 


Book oF ASTM TENTATIVE STANDARDS, 1938. 
American Society for Testing Materials, 260 
South Broad Street, Philadephia. 1938. 
1758pp. 

City SHARING IN STATE HiGHwAy REVENUES. 
American Petroleum Industries Committee, 50 
West 50 Street, New York. 1938. 33pp. 

Dicest oF STATE LAws RELATING TO INHERIT- 
ANCE AND EsTATE TAXEs, 1938. By Robert H. 
Holley. Bureau of the Census. Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
147pp. 20 cents. 

THE Errect oF HoMEsTEAD TAX EXEMPTION IN 
1938 (WITH COMPARISONS TO PREVIOUS YEAR). 
Oklahoma Tax Commission, Capitol Building, 
Oklahoma City. 1938. 32pp. 

FINANCES AND FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA. Institute of Local and State 
Government, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 1938. 425pp. 

PuBLIc IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMMING FOR THE 
Cincinnati Community. Cincinnati Bureau 
of Governmental Research, Inc., Leverone 
Building, Cincinnati. 1938. 25pp. 

Lonc-TERM INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE AND 
Its Potrt1caL Supprvisions, 1937. Municipal 


Reporting Division, Department of State, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 1938. 12pp. 

PAPERS AND REPORTS PRESENTED AT FIFTH NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON ASSESSMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION HELD AT CINCINNATI IN 1938. 
Entire issue of Municipal Finance for No- 
vember, 1938. Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
$1.00. 

REPORT OF THE NorTH CAROLINA CLASSIFICA- 
TION AMENDMENT COMMISSION ON PROPERTY 
CLASSIFICATION FOR TAX PURPOSES AND 
HoMEsTEAD TAx ExemMpTION. The Commis- 
sion, Raleigh. September, 1938. 334pp. 

THE STATE AS AN ASSESSMENT DistrRIcT. Na- 
tional Association of Assessing Officers, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 60pp. $1.00. 


PERSONNEL 


Civit SERVICE IN THE City oF NEW YorK; A 
STUDY OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE MUNICI- 
PAL Crivit SerRvicE Commission. By Edith 
Baikie. Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., 
51 East 42 Street, New York. 1938. 105pp. 

Mopet Municipat Crvit Service RuLEs. New 
York State Department of Civil Service, 
Albany. 1938. 54pp. 

MUNICIPAL EMPLOYEES IN LARGE CITIEs, 1936. 
United States Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. 9pp. 

THE MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL SERVICE, FLINT, 
MIcHIGAN. Max P. Heavenrich, Jr. Flint In- 
stitute of Research and Planning, 316 West 
Water Street, Flint, Michigan. 1938. 22pp. 
50 cents. 

OFFICE PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By Bart- 
lett, Schultz, Williams, Kress, Roberts, and 
Hull. American Management Association, 
330 West 42 Street, New York. 1938. 40pp. 

SALARIES AND WoRKING CONDITIONS OF POLICE- 
MEN IN VARIOUS ViRGINIA CiTrIEs. League 
of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers 
Building, Richmond. 1938. 6pp. 25 cents. 

SUGGESTED DRAFT OF A STATE CIvIL SERVICE 
Law. Prepared by National Civil Service 
Reform League, National Municipal League, 
Civil Service Assembly. The Assembly, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1938. 44pp. 


PLANNING 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL. 
Harlean James, ed. American Planning and 
Civic Association, 901 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 346pp. $3.00. 

PLANTING THE RoapsipE. By Furman Lloyd 
Mulford. United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 1938. 38pp. 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1481. 5 cents. 

ROADSIDE IMPROVEMENT. American Planning 
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and Civic Association, 901 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 1938. 24pp. 

TRAFFIC PLANNING REPORT, YOUNGSTOWN, 
OHIO, 1937-38. Jensen, Bowen & Farrell, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 1938. 128pp. 


HEALTH 


HosPITAL FACILITIES IN THE UNITED STATES; 
(1) SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF HOSPITAL 
FACILITIES IN 1936; (2) TRENDS IN HospPITAL 
DEVELOPMENT, 1928-36. Joseph W. Mountin 
and Others. United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 1938. 53pp. 

THE REGULATION OF MILK MARKETING IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. By Leon J. Steck. 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 75pp. 

SANITARY AND COMMUNICABLE DISEASE SURVEY 
OF THE City oF RrIpon. Wisconsin State 
Board of Health, Madison. 1938. 62pp. 


HOUSING 


ConTRACT DocUMENTs FOR SMALL Hovse Con- 
STRUCTION. Revised February 1, 1938. Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Washington, 
D. C. 1938. 18pp. 

WHat THE Housinc Act CAN Do For Your 
City. United States Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 88pp. 20 cents. 


EDUCATION 


ADAPTABILITY OF PuBLIC ScHOOL SYSTEMS. 
Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 1938. 146pp. 
$2.10. 

Cost oF PupiL TRANSPORTATION IN CONSOLI- 
DATED SCHOOLS OF Iowa. By R. C. Williams. 
Iowa Department of Public Instruction, Des 
Moines. 1938. 31pp. 

LEGISLATIVE PLANS FOR FINANCING PUBLIC 
EpucaTion. Timon Covert and Ward W. 
Keesecker. United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1938. 43pp. 10 
cents. 

A REporT ON THE Cost oF PuBLIc SCHOOL 
BurLpincs, LAND AND EQUIPMENT IN THE 
STATE OF NEw JersEY. New Jersey Tax- 
payers’ Association, 906 Broad Street Bank 
Building, Trenton. 1938. 24pp. 

SCHOOL REORGANIZATION IN WEST VIRGINIA. 
State Department of Education, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 1938. 43pp. 

SELECTED LEGAL PROBLEMS IN PROVIDING FEpD- 
ERAL AID FOR EDUCATION. By Robert R. 
Hamilton. Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1938. 71pp. 15 cents. 

Some AsPECTS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN 
ILttnots. Research Department, Illinois 
Legislative Council, Springfield, Illinois. 1938. 

132pp. 


TRAFFIC 


ALCOHOL IN RELATION TO TRAFFIC ACCIDENTs, 
By Richard L. Holcomb. American Medical 
Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 1938. 32pp. 

THE BICYCLE AND TRAFFIC SAFETY. Richard 
O. Bennett. Traffic Safety Institute, North. 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 1938, 
29pp. 

PREVENTION OF NIGHT ACCIDENTS. National 
Safety Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 1938. 15pp. 

SAFEGUARDING THE PEDESTRIAN. National Safe. 
ty Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
1938. 15pp. 


WELFARE 


DEFINING FAMILY CASE Work SERVICES IN 
RELATION TO CLIENT APPLICATIONS. By 
Helaine A. Todd and Harriet Guignon. Fam- 
ily Welfare Association of America, 130 East 
22 Street, New York. 1938. 43pp. 40 cents. 

Pusiic ASSISTANCE IN NEBRASKA. By Roger 
V. Shumate. Nebraska Legislative Council, 
Lincoln. 1938. 58pp. 

REPORT OF THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE JURISDICTION OF THE CHIL- 
DREN’s Courts. New York State Legislature, 
Albany. 1938. 30pp. Legis. doc. (1938) 
no. 69. 

SPRING FLoops AND TORNADOES, 1936. Official 
Report of Relief Operations. American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
173pp. 

STATISTICS OF FAMILY CASEWORK OPERATIONS, 
1937. Ralph G. Hurlin. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 East 22 Street, New York. 1938. 
3lpp. 25 cents. 


UTILITIES 


REGULATIONS TO GOVERN THE PRESERVATION 
oF Recorps oF PusLic UTILITIES AND LI 
CENSES, EFFECTIVE AuGusT 1, 1938. Federal 
Power Commission, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
21pp. 10 cents. 

REPORT OF THE JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE Ports AND HARBors. New 
York State Legislature, Albany, 1938. 46pp. 
Legis. doc. (1938) No. 86. 

THE TERMINAL PLAN: AN IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF URBAN TRANSPORTATION. By Austin V. 
Eastman. University of Washington, Seattle. 
1938. S7pp. 70 cents. 


COURTS 


RuLEs OF CIvIL PROCEDURE FOR THE DISTRICT 
Courts OF THE UNITED States. (75th Cong. 
3d_sess., House doc. No. 460.) Attorney 
General, Washington, D. C. 1938. 126pp. 
15 cents. Also Notes to the Ryles. 95pp. 
tables. House doc. no. 588. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 

















POSITIONS OPEN 


ORTLAND, OREGON, Civit Service Boarp. 

Junior Personnel Technicians. Two persons 
will be appointed on the basis of a nation- 
wide competition. Applications will be accepted 
until January 28 from qualified young men who 
are over 21, graduates of a recognized college 
or university with major work in political 
science, public administration, economics, psy- 
chology, sociology, or business administration. 
Starting salary is $1,500. Application blanks 
may be secured from the Civil Service Board, 
103 City Hall, Portland, Oregon. 

BRYAN, TEXAS (7,814). City Manager. R. 
G. Williams, city manager since August, 1930, 
has resigned to become engineer of a water 
works construction project in that city. An 
appointment will be made during the first part 
of 1939. Out-of-town applications will be 


considered. The council desires a civil engineer 
with city-manager experience. Salary will be 
$4,000 to $4,800. Application should be sent to 
E. E. Yeager, mayor. 


APPOINTMENTS 


MARSHALL E. Drimock, professor of public 
administration at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed second assistant secretary in the 
Department of Labor in Washington, D. C. 

Epwarp W. HarpInG, a member of the staff 
of Public Administration Service, has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the personnel division 
of the United States Housing Authority. 

DeWayne E. Nottinc, for the past four 
years a member of the staff of the National Fire 
Protection Association, has accepted a position 
on the staff of the Safety Division of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 











GOOD LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Comes through interest | 
and directed effort of | 
informed citizens | 


THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Is the focal point of citizen activity to improve the structure and admin- 
istration of state, county, city, and township government. 


YOU ARE INVITED to become a member of this national organization 
which fortifies citizens with information and methods in the fight for 


good government. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


309 East 34th Street 


$5.00 membership includes a 


— == 


year’s subscription to the 
National Municipal Review 


New York City 
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THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 

palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND 
Telephone CHerry 7670 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-0418 


Illustrated brochure upon request 








THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 


applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPPER FALLS, MASS. 











TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 


New York U.S.A. Chicago 










































BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N.T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd W.G. Fowler €E.L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















BURNS & McDONNELL 
ENGINEERING CO. 
McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Timanus-McDonnell 
Consulting Engineers since 1897 
Waterworks, Light and Power, Sewerage, Reports, 
Designs, Appraisals, Rate Investigations 


KANSAS CITY, MO. . . 107 West Linwood Blvd. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . . 307 East Fourth Street 
ALBANY, N. Y.......-. 11 North Pearl Street 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


_| 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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